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THE WINTER SONG OF THE SHEPHERD. 


BY JAMES LINEN. 
For the Albion. 


Far out- owre the cauld muir an laigh in a howe, 
By a deep sheagh thro’ whilk a burnie rins down, 

eel shielded frae storms by a heather-croun’d knowe 
My sma’ biggin stan’s wi’ a fale-dyke aroun’. 


What, tho’ down the lum-heid the flauchters fa’ in 
An fizz for a jiffie whare het the peats lowe; 

Snaw may drift an winds sough aroun’ the bleak bin, 
The plooman o’ care never furrows my brow. 


The trees are a’ leafless, the forests a’ bare, 
The flowers are a’ withered, an Winter is here ; 
The bonnie wee robins my hamely meals share, 
That hap to my shielin an think-na o’ fear 


I hae peats in the yard an hay inthe mow, 

An dizzens o’ eggs that the chuckies hae laid ; 

A guid thumpin kebbuck, a’ soun’ yet I trow, 

Save holes that some wee thievin mousie has made. 


The sheep in the fauld fin’ eneugh for their mou’, 
Ne’er toom is the draff-pock for Bessie the yad; 
= ambry’s weel stockit, my meal-buist is iy 
What mair needs a body to mak’ the heart glad ? 


When at ora times thouchtfu’, I’m dowie an wae 
Wi? thinkin o’ things that I canna weel name, 
A wee drap o’ barley-bree cheers me up sae 

I feel like a laird in my strae-theekit hame. 


There’s Davoc the herd, the pluffy bit callant, 

Wi’ no a bane doxie about him ava,— 

He'll blaw on the pipes, or croon an auld ballant— 
The lang nichts o’ winter slip blithely awa. 


Fornent the peat-nuik on a clean bed o’ strae, 
The puir thing contented as onie lies doun ; 

He’s up in the mornin’ afore screich o’ day, 

The image o’ health—for his sleep has been soun’. 


There’s the collie forebye, my best frien’ 0’ frien’s, 
There’s nae dog that wouffs half sae tentie as he; 
Like mysel, for nae pampered bicker he griens, 
An mornin and nicht tak’s his crowdie wi’ me. 


When sheep loup the dykes, or rin aff frae the lave, 
Quick as stoure in a blast, he’s at their bit fuds ; 

When cauldly snaw-wreaths wad sune gie them a grave, 
To spare them, out-owre the moss-muirland he scuds. 


The whaup braves the storm, the peesweip cries its name. 
An aff to its covert the pairtraik may flee,— 

Sae, true to my nature f sesthing mair claim 

Than Providence kindly has ettled for me. 


About braws an siller I ne’er fash my thum’— 
They breed yed an cares that I downa weel ken’; 
Its clear as the peat-reik that gaes up the lum,— 
If thriftie, the maist 0’ folk aye mak’ a fen. 


The Spring-time will come, an warm sunshine will bring, 
The ice-lockit burnies flow gushin’ an free ; 

The heather will bloom an the sweet linties sing, 

An aff to the schaws a’ the robins will flee. 


Syne Simmer will come clad in raiment 0’ green, 
The ewes an their lammies will bleat on the lea, 
The woods choral ring whare noo Winter is seen, 
An gladness smile sweet on my wee hut an me. 


ork, December, 1850. 


THE NIGHT OF THE NATIVITY. 
A COMMEMORATION. 
BY T. WESTWOOD.| 


Silence, deep and solemn and unbroken, 
Like a death hush, fallen from the sky ;— 

As of some dread mystery the token, 

Seemed that silence, breathless and unbroken :— 
Pale and wan the stars looked out on high. 


°T was as though, unseen, some mighty spirit, 
High dispenser of Heaven’s ministrings, 

Had come down a mission to inherit, 

And that Earth, in awe of that great spirit, 
Struck to torpor all her vocal things. 


“Tree,” I said, ‘that standest ghostly, hushing 
All thy thousand pulses, and thou stream, 

Through the misty meadows mutely rushing, 

Say, what means this ominous strange huching ? 
Is earth trance-bound in some mystic dream ?” 


Then a sound, so low it was scarce spoken, 
Blended voice of wind and stream and tree, 

Answered, ‘ Leave our quiet still unbroken :— 

-\t this hallowed hour no word be spoken, 
Silence suiteth best its sanctity. 


For on night like this—oh, love eternal !— 
Wafted downward ’mid ecstatic strains, 
Came the angels from their courts supernal, 

Came to tell their tale of love Cornel, 
To the shepherds on the Syrian plains. 
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In the moonlight hovered the white legion, 
Heaven revealing to the mortal ken, 

And the echoes of the lonely = 

Keep e’en yet the words of that bright legion,— 


‘« Peace on earth,” they said, “ good will to men !” 


Ay, and not the Syrian echoes solely ; 

All earth holds that memory undefiled ; 
So when Time brings round, in Advent holy, 
This blest eve, we hear those accents solely, 

Angel accents, murmuring meek and mild. 


And the stars shine pale and wan with wonder, 
For they hear afar rich melody, 

Rolling, wave on wave, a rhythmic thunder, 

Deep and deeper, sound of awe and wonder— 
All God’s seraphs shouting joyfully. 


For this cause we keep mute watch, 0 mortal! 
Do thou likewise—to our task incline ; 

Enter straight thy heart’s unfolded Re P 

Hush each clamouring utterance of Earth’s Mortal, 
Hearken only unto God’s Divine! 


Lusts of life, thy true vocation shaming, 
Thrust them forth from consecrated ground ! 
Hear instead the angels still proclaiming— 
Hear them say, each angry passion shaming, 
“* Peace on earth, good will!—oh, blessed sound! 
Ceased the voice. "Twas true,—a mighty spirit, 
High dispenser of God’s gifts to men, 
Had come down, & mission to inherit, 
And I bowed before that awful spirit, 
And I wrestled with my nature then. 


Wrestled, praying. God above the glory! 
Still this tumult—let my soul take in 

All the meaning of that olden story, 

All its simple truth, and chasten glory; 
Too long lost mid Babel strife within. 


And not this night only, but for ever, 
Aid me too to hold its memory fast, 

For a holy spell to calm life’s fever, 

Till the restless flame dies out for ever, 
And the peace of Heaven is won at last. 








A LECTURE ON JOURNALISM. 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 


The shrewdness and pertinacity, with which Blackwood’s Magazine still advo- 
cates an unfashionable policy, are well exhibited in the following contribution to 
the last number.—Ed. Alb. 


And so, Dick my boy, you are now on the staff of “our Special Com- 
missioners;” and you are going to favour the public with the results 
of your investigations on the subjects of native industry, free trade, 
wages, competition, and so forth? Well, it doesgood to the heart of an 
aged veteran of the press like myself, to see the sphere of our labours, 
as we used to call it, so capitally enone It shows me that people 
are rapidly getting rid of a good many idiotical prejudices which stood 
inthe way of social progress; and that they don’t care from what quar- 
ter their information comes, so that it is properly spiced and made pa- 
latable to their taste. Upon my soul, Dick, and without any humbug, 
I almost envy you your present position. Two years ago when you 
came up to London, and were entered in the junior reporting depart- 
ment, you knew as much about political economy as you do of algebra, 
and would as soon have handled a red-hot poker as a volume of parlia- 
mentary returns. And now they tell me that you are the smartest 
hand going at statistics, and think no more of tossing off an article on 
the Currency at a quarter of an hour’s notice, than my cook does of 
elaborating a pancake! Why, sir, you area far greater man than a 
peer of the realm, or a member of the House of Commons. You area 
whole committee in your own person, for you are going to take evidence, 
just wherever you please, and to report upon it too, without the re- 
motest chance of contradiction. Help yourself, Dick, and pass the de- 
canter. Here is your very good health, and prosperity to the Fourth 
Estate ! 

You intend to do your duty manfully, and impartially’? Ofcourse, 
Dick, you do. Nobody who has the pleasure of your acquaintance can 
doubt it. Your virility is beyond all dispute, and how can you be 
otherwise than impartial when you are writing up your ownside? You 
are not much of a lawyer, perhaps, but common sense will suggest the 
first plain rules for leading evidence. Your employers want to show 
that everybody is prospering under the cheerful influence of free trade. 
They don’t, of course, care two pence halfpenny whether their dogma is 
right or wrong: they are committed to it, and that is enough. The 
give you a certain allowance per week—I hope, by the way, itis a hand- 
some one—to prosecute your enquiries, and they intend that the results 
shall be such as to justify their general assertion. And no doubt they 
will justify it, Dick; forI say, and I care not who knows it, that a 
cleverer, sharper, more acute and knowing dog than yourself never 
dipped goose-quill intoa standish. You need not blush at the compli- 
ment. Was it not you who wrote that leader last week, recommending 
the agriculturists to regulate their operations on the same principle 
which is followed in the factories, and to look to short and speady re- 

*turas as the best means of making money? Ha, ha, ha! Dick—that 
certainly was a masterpiece! How the poor devils of chaw-bacons must 
have stared when they heard you gravely recommending them to raise 
three or four consecutive crops in the year, to turn the seasons topsy- 
turvey, and to sow in August that they might reap in January! No 
wonder that they are angry, for the best of the joke is, that a number 
of people believed you. ‘The Cockneys have got it into their heads that 
wheat can be grown by machinery, and I, for one, shan’t be in any 
hurry to disabuse them. If I were you [ would give them another 
leader or two in the same strain, insisting of course that the agricul- 
turists are a pack of infernal asses, who don’t understand the first 
principles of their own trade, and that Mechi, the razor man, is their 
only creditable apostle. 

Never mind though it may be necessary for you soon to eat your 
own words. Between you and me, Dick—but don’t let it go any far- 
ther—I have been of opinion for some time back that Free-Trade is a 
totaldelusion. It may be bolstered up for a little longer, but it can’t 
by possibility last our time. There was too much lying and puffing and 
quackery and braggadocio at the outset. I told Cobden so, at the time 





when he was descanting upon the blessings of the cheap loaf, but he 
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would have his own way, and in his very next speech proposed to la: 
Manchester alongside of the Mississippi! I said the same thing rf 
M’Gregor, but he would not be deterred from promising his hearers an 
additional two millions per week. And a pretty kettle of fish he has 
made of it ! I am told that he dares not venture to show his face in the 
Gorbals. You see, Dick, all that nonsense is telling confoundedly 
inst us just now. Wheat is down to zero, in so far as the profits 
of cultivation are concerned. The farmers are well nigh ruined—that 
is plain beyond the power of contradiction, and in the course of another 
ear, they will be utterly and effectually spouted. The artisans are 
nning to find out that cheap foreign bread means less labour and 
lower wages, and they complain that they are driven to the wall b; 
the free importation of foreign goods. If that notion once seizes ho 
oftheir minds—and it is doing so rapidly—it won’t be ro te they 
begin a tremendous agitation on the other side. Yes, Dick ; the Pro- 
tectionists were right after all, and in the long run they will carry 
their point with the general consent of the country. In the mean time, 
however, thanks to Sir Robert Peel, we have got into office, and we 
shall be consummate idiots if we don’t make hay while the sun shines, 
You are doing capital service, Dick, by throwing dust in people’s eyes, 
Keep it up as as youcan. Sneer at facts when you t+ answer 
them ; distort evidence boldly ; laugh down the idea of retrogression ; 
assume the existence of unexgmpled prosperity, in spite of every testi- 
mony to the contrary ; assert even in the face of hostile elections and 
powerful gatherings, that the cause of Protection is dead and co’ 
and the odds are that you may still induce a good err. to be- 
lieve you. Stout averments, Dick, are capital things, the broader 
you can make them thebetter. I would advise you, though, to be chary 
of statistics. They are dangerous weapons in the hands of the inex- 
seep ogee and you may chance to break your own head, whilst attempt- 
ng to tomahawk your antagonist. But if you must use them, apply 
to me or Heavywet. Wehave a prime stock on hand, carefully prepa, 
red for service, and I think we could still put you up toa or 
two. By the way, who wrote that song upon Heavywet? You Ww 
the one I mean, begihning with some such words as— 
“ Allin my den, I cooper up the figure list, 
Which I’ve been working at a twelvemonth and a day ; 
Where there was a lesser one I substitute a bigger list ! 
T wi Saying dat pee yam is os ~~ Nig Fitztape of the 
wish you seen Heavywet’s face when you z 
4 i “4 ? The old fellow looked 





ping snees | sang its rtd handed fhe en ° 
as though the waiter verj py ‘ 
I rene Dick, you are not ge a a hint from an ald hand, 
who has seen some service in his day. I am sure I have every reason 
to acknowledge my infinite obligations to the pen which I have wielded 
with more or less effect for wellnigh forty years, and which has not 
only provided me with food and raiment, but with a snug patent Gov- 
ernment office, which makes me entirely independent of any change of 
Ministry. These are the kind of prizes, Dick, which are open to us 
literary men, who have the sense to adopt politics as a trade, and to 
write up our party, without troubling ourselves about that fantastic 
commodity which the parses term conscience. I never could see why 
a public writer should have a conscience any more than a lawyer. The 
French fellows are better up to this, and don’t even pretend to its pos- 
session. And it must be acknowledged that they are allowed occasion- 
ally far better chances than we have. Only fancy, Dick, you and I 
members of a Provisional Government! Wouldn’t we have a pluck at 
Rothschild and the Bank ? Don’t your fingers itch at the bare idea of 
such close contact with the feathers of the national pigeon? But it is 
of no use indulging in those fairy dreams. And after all, I daresa 
that neither Etienne Arago, nor Armand Marrast, nor Ferdinan 
Flocon, nor Louis Blanc, are half so well off at the present moment as 
I am, with my snug salary payable quarterly, and no arrears. It is 
better not to be too ambitious, Dick, nor to overshoot the mark ; for I 
have always remarked that your most prominent men are precisely 
those who pocket the least in the long-run. I am for your golden me- 
diocrity, which insures an easy berth, and the power of offering to a 
friend a cool bottle of claret. You like the wine, Dick ? Help yourself 
again ; there’s more where that came from. 

AsI was saying, you should not despise the hint from an old hand: 
We ancients may not be quite so smart as you moderns, but we are 
tolerably good judges of the taking qualities of an article—we know, 
by experience, the sort of thing which is likely to tickle the public ear. 
Now, you will forgive me for saying, that in your late writings you 
exhibit, now and then, certain marks of precipitancy, which it might be 
as safe to avoid. What I mean to express is, that you are too dashing 
—too daring—too ready to encounter your antagonist with his own 
weapons. You assume the part of Achilles, instead of imitating the 
example of Ulysses; you don’t touch the Hospitaller’s shield, though he 
bas the worst seat of the party, but you make your lance ring against 
the buckler of Brian de Bois-Guilbert. This may be plucky, but itis 
not wise. People may applaud you for your hardihood, but it is not a 
pleasant thing to be chucked over your horse’s croup, among » and 
mire, and the general laughter of mankind. You made a ined mis- 
take the other day in pitting yourself against Lord Stanley. You might 
have known better. You were no more than a baby in the hands of 
of the best lance of the Temple; and the attempt only ended, as all 
must haye foreseen, in your own confusion. Don’t be y, Dick. 
know you only obeyed orders, but the result demonstrates very eye A 
the utter imbecility of the clique under which you have had the mis- 
fortune to serve. 

' You say you did not write the article about gestures and looks being 
more expressive than words? I am aware you did not. I am tal 

to a sensible man, and not to an irreclaimable idiot. It is no fault o 
yours if the dunderheads, who find the money, will occasionally mis- 
take their vocation, and commit themselves by using the pen. Such 
things are inevitable in journalism; and they are enough to sow the 
seeds of declinein the bosom ofa printer's devil. But you know very 
well, notwithstanding, that you committed yourself most egregiously. 
You were laughed at Dick, and held up to scorn in every paper from 
Truro to Caithness. And for what’? Why, for attempting pertina- 
ciously to maintain that a statesman meant and said one thing, where- 
as he distinctly meant and said another. Did you seriously expect to 
impose upon any one by such a stale device as that—so palpab e, and 
moreover, so exceedingly open to contradiction ? You might as well 
expect the public to believe that the Duke of Wellington has broken 
his neck on the hunting-field, in the teeth of a letter from the Field- 
marshal announcing that he is well and hearty. Yes; I know ae 
well, that John Bull is a gullible animal, but not to the degree whic 
you assume. You may state, if you like, that the moon is made of 
green cheese ; or, as some wiseacre did the other day, that the electric 
telegraph is to be superseded by the employment of magnetic snails ¢ 
but you won’t persuade any one that Ferrand is a friend of Cobden, or 
that Sir Robert Inglis is a Jesuit in as ee who is working for the 
supremacy of the Pope. By the way, I was wrong in recommen 

ms to persist in ps at Pr: Poel that Protection is dead and coffin 
ou have, I observe, of late dedicated at least a couple of Jeremiads 
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each week to that topic, and there is a degree of ferocity coupled with 
the announcement revolting to the feelings of a Christian. You should 
assume the fact, Dick; not insist upon it in this absurd manner. If 
the old lady really is under the sod, and beyond the power of resuscita- 
tion and the reach of the resurrection-men, e’en let her porate in quiet. 
In that case she can do you no further harm, and it would be but decent 
to give her the benefit of a final forgiveness, or at all events to leave 
her to oblivion. Queen Anne has been defunct for a good many years, 
but nobody thinks it necessary to proclaim the fact weekly in a couple 
of leaders. You differ from me do you? Very well, then, carry on in 
your own way; all I shall say is, that if your muttered conjurations 
don’t evoke the shade of the departed saint, in a shape that may appal 

ou consumedly, you run a mighty risk of calling a counterfeit ints 
Teing. It is a good maxim never to put forward anything which the 

blic cannot reaaily swallow. 

I think that, in one respect, the modern system is decidedly perefera- 
ble to the older. Formerly, we used to combat arguments; new, I ob- 
serve, you evade them. This I hold to be a great improvement. In 
the first place, it saves trouble to both the writer and the reader. It 
is not always easy to reply to a fellow who knows his subject a great 
deal better than you do. You have to follow him from point to point, 
investigate his facts, controvert his reasoning, and take in short, sucha 
world of trouble, as would render the life of a gentleman journalist 
absolutely insupportable. Milton was occupied nearly a year with one 
of his replies to Salmasius,—Selden, I believe, took a longer time to 
double up his opponent Grotius. This is slow work, and you cannot 
reasonably be expected to submit toit. If anything like argument is 
to be brought forward, you are entitled to look for it in the Edinburgh 
Review, though I do not intend by any means to assu me that your ex- 
pectations will be realised in that quarter. Costive, beyond the power 
of medicine, must be the man who battens on the hard dough dumplings, 
dished up quarterly under cover of the Blue and Yellow! But I forgot 

you are not entirely with the Whigs, though you agree with them as 
to commercial policy. 

You do well, therefore to avoid argument in all points that require 
previous preparation and study. A general slashing style, without 
condescending to particulars, is undoubtedly your forte, and I cannot 
sufficiently admire your dexterity in avoiding a direcireply. You have 
got hold of a capital phrase in answer to everything that can be ad- 
vanced against you. No matter how clearly your opponent may have 
stated his case, no matter how distinct his logic, or how incontroverti- 
ble his facts, you come down upon him with your pet cry of ‘‘ exploded 
fallacies,” and extinguish him at once and for ever. Very right- 
eously you eschew the trouble of pointing out where, when, and b 
whom the said obnoxious fallacy was exploded. It is perfectly possi- 
ble—nay, in nine cases out of ten, absolutely certain, that you never in 
your life heard that particular view stated before, and that you do not 
comprehend it when stated ; still, you continue to occupy the vantage 

ound, and poeh-pooh it down as calmly as though it were one of the 
ensheoter unfulfilled prophecies. This is a pleasant way of getting 
out of a dilemma; and the best of it is, that by generalisation you ma 
contrive to apply your io to every fact, however notorious, whic 
has been brought forward by your antagonist. For instance, an indg- 
nant farmer writes you a letter enclosing a balance sheet of his opera- 
tions for the last year, which shows that, instead of making any profit, 
he is out of pocket some ninety or a hundred pounds; and he argues, 
quite fairly, that if grain is to continue at its present rate, in conse- 

uence of importations from abroad, he will be a ruined man before 

e expiry of his lease, and his labourers thrown out of employment. 
Six months ago, your answer would have been hopeful, courteous, and 
encouraging, You would have assured him that the present depression 
was merely temporary, and that in the course of a short time wheat 
must be at sixty shillings. You are wiser now. You are perfectly 
aware that any considerable rise in the value of agricultural produce, 
under the operation of the present law, is a pure impossibility; and you 
resort to no such assurance. Three months later you would have told 
him to go to the devil or the antipodes, whichever he pleased, and not 
bother the publicwith his wicked andinsensate clamour. But you are 
also tolerably aware, by this time, that the public does not exactly 
approve of a wholesale system of expatriation, however admirable it 
may appear in your eyes; and that you have exposed yourself, by re- 
commending it, to certain reflections, which are not very creditable to 
your character either as a philanthropist or a Christian. 

Nor can you much mend the matter by insisting upon another pet 
phrase of yours, which did good service so long as it was new. You 
cannot always aver that we are in ‘‘a transition state” of society. In 
the first place, the expression, when you analyse it, has nu meaning. 
In the second place, granting that it had a meaning, people are natu- 
rally anxious to know, what sort of state of society is to be consequent 
on the “ transition state”’—a pieco of information which neither you 
nor any one else have it in your power to supply. So that an ignorant 
or commonplace person, who is not versed in the mysteries or resorts 
of journalism, may be well excused for wondering in what possible way 
you can meet the‘allegations of Mr. Hawbuck. You cannot refuse to 
print his letter, and his statement, for, if you don’t, some one else will ; 
and either you lay yourself open to the charge of suppression, or it 
may be held that you cannot frame an answer. How valuable, in such 
@ position, is the shield of * exploded fallacies!’ You assume, in your 
commentary on the letter, a tone of heartfelt commiseration, not for the 
circumstanzes, but for the prejudices and benighted mental condition 
of the writer. ‘+ We willingly give a place in our columns to the com- 
munication of Mr. Hawbuck, not on account of its intrinsic worth—not 
because it contains any novel information—but because it is a fair 
specimen of that state of intellectual depression and economical igno- 
rance, which the existence for so many years of a false protective sys- 
tem has unhappily fostered, even among that class of agriculturists 
who are entitled to the epithetof respectable. Here is a man who, from 
the general wording and caligraphy of his letter, appears to have re- 
ceived the advantages of an ordinary good education—a man who, by 
his own confession, is the tenant of a farm for which he pays five hun- 
dred pounds a-year of rent, and upwards—a man who, we doubt not, is 
most estimable in his private relations, » kind husband, an indulgent 
father, and possibly a considerate master—a man who, notimprobably, 
is on good terms with the squire, and, it may be, visits at the parson- 

and yet this very individual, Mr. Hawbuck, is complaining that 

he cannot make ends meet! We shall not, at the present time, minute- 
ly question the accuracy of his statements. These may be grossly ex- 
erated, or they may contain nothing more than a simple narrative 

of the truth. Assuming the latter to be the case, we ask our readers 
with the most perfect confidence, whether the whole of the argument 
which he has rom bag to rear upon such exceeding slender founda- 
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tion, is not, from inning to end, a tissue of exploded fallacies ? 
Here we have the whole question of British taxation brought forward, 
as if it was something new. Hawbuck ought to know better. His father 
was taxed before him, and so, we doubt not, were several antecedent 
generations of Hawbucks, supposing that the family lays claim toa 
7... agricultural antiquity. Hawbuck junior—who, we hope, 

have more sense than his father—must make up his mind, in future 
years, to contribute his quota to the national burdens, in return for 
which we receive the inestimable blessings of good government,[O Dick?] 
sound legislation, and impartial administration of thelaws. Then Mr. 
Hawbuck, as @ matter of course, acting upon the invariable example of 
the writers and orators of that unhappy faction to which he has the 
misfortune to belong, drags in the “foreigner,” just as the Dugald 
creature is dragged into the hut at Aberfoil by the soldiers of Captain 
Thornton. This is another exploded fallacy, which he had fondly hop- 
ed was set torest forever. It seems we were mistaken. Mr. Hawbuck 


cannot dispense with the “‘foreigne'’’ He haunts him ever and anon, 


in the silence of the night, like the Raw-head-and-bloody-bones of the 
nursery, or like the turnip lantern placed on the churchyard wall by 
some juvenile agaicultural humourist. 
‘Really it is very distressing that any one should be so persecuted by 
@ phantom which is the pure growth of mental apprehension and disease. 
Mr. Hawbuck certainly ought to consult his medical adviser ; or, if 
distance and the embarrassed state of his affirs preclude him from ap- 
plying to the hire. Galen, perhaps he will allow us to prescribe 
or him. A good dose of purgative medicine twice a week, moderate 
diet, abstineuce from intoxicating liquors, and change of scene—we 
would suggest a visit to Wr. Mechi’s farm of Tiptree—will,work won- 


ders with our patient But he must beware of all excitement. He | 


must on no account attend any gatherings where Mr. Ferrand isa 
speaker, and he had better refrain from passing his evenings at the Ag- 
ricultural Club. He will thus be able to effect considerable retrench- 
ment in his expenditure by avoiding beer, and Mrs. Hawbuck will love 
him none the less. By attending to these few simple rules, we are con- 
vinced that a radical cure may be effected. We shall then hear no 
more of Mr. Hawbuck’s complaints, nor will it be necessary again to 
reprehend him for the adoption of exploded fallacies. We shall not do 


«,” 






him simply as an honest, 
ut very credulous person, who has been unfortunately 


a. SSS oe We regard 
easy-natured, b 

imbued with false ns of political economy, and used as a tool in 
the hands of others to promote their interested designs.” 

There, Dick, is a leader for you cut anddry; and I think you must 
admit that it will answer every purpose. In the first place, you won't 
hear any more of Hawbuck. Men of his class cannot bear to be laugh. 
ed at, so that his only revenge will be a muttered vow to break your 
head, if it should ever come knowingly within the sweep of his cudgel. 
In the second pete you will have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have raised a laugh, which is at all times ya none to a triumph in 
argument. The majority of your readers will esteem you a very clever 
fellow, and henceforward the name of Hawbuck will be the signal for 
general cachinnation. It is quite true that Hawbuck’s statement is in 
no way refuted or the cause of his distress investigated—but how can 
you possibly be expected to occupy your time with his affairs? As a 
**special commissioner,”’ indeed, you may treat him more minutely. 
You may pry into his pigstye, investigate his stable, criticise his mode 
of drainage, disapprove of his rotation of crops, inquire into the w 
which he pays, and decidedly object to his turnips. You may hold him 
up as a lamentable victim of that species of wretched farming which, 
under the baneful shadow of protection, could do no more than render 
British agriculture by far the finest and the most productive in the 
world. You may exhort him to lay out more capital—you reed not 
care about the amount, as he is not likely to ask you fora loan, nor 
would you be meg to advance it if he did, on pl dubious security; 
and you may abuse him as an obstinate ass, because he does not plough 
with a steam-engine. All this you may do with impunity, (provided 
you never visit the district again;) and you will be hailed by your 
own porty as @ genuine national benefactor, and as an oracle of agri- 
cultural progress. But don’t mix up the two characters—that is, keep 
statistics for your report, and general assertions for your leading arti- 
cle. Hold hard by the doctrine of ‘‘ exploded fallacies.” It will apply 
to everything, and every system, which was ever hatched under the 
influence of the sun. You may adapt the term to physics quite as ap- 
propriately as to opinions. If you are inclined to set forward as an ex- 
ploded fallacy the dogma that climate has an influence upon crops, you 
are perfectly entitled to do so, on the authority of the Huxtables of the 
present generation 

But I fear that I am exhausting your patience, and, as it is now rath- 
er late, I shall merely add a word of personal advice. Never attempt 
to rear up your independent judgment against the wishes of your pro- 
prietors. In ordinary times this caution might be unnecessary, since 
few men are sincerely desirous to quarrel with their bread and butter. 
. But there is a foolish spirit of insubordination visible just now on the 
surface of society, against which you ought tu guard. 

Young men are beginning to fashion out opinions for themselves, 
The old traditional landmarks are not sufficient for their guidance ; 
and I, who am a veteran in politics, find myself not unfrequently beard- 
ed by some pert whippersnapper, just escaped from school, who is now 
setting up, as the phrase is, on his own hook, as an earnest man and a 

atriot, and who probably expects before long to hold office in that new 

owning Street which has been so seductively prophesied by the bla- 
tant seer of Ecclefechan. 1 need hardly tell you, Dick, that this is all 
mere moonshine—pure flatulency, superinduced by a vegetable diet 
upon a stomach naturally feeble. If you wish to see the results of 
young independent journalism, you have only to step over to the Con- 
tinent. I have been watching the progress of events there with consi- 
derable interest for the last three years, and my only wonder is, how 
several scores of able German editors have managed to escape the gal- 
lows. You see what a pass they have arrived atin France, Nobody is 
allowed to write an article in the most palt:y paper without affixing 
his name; and the consequence is, that journalism, as a profession, is 
terribly on the decline. [don’t like this, own. I wish to see it re- 
spectably kept up, and its decencies preserved ; and I don’t think that 
can be accomplished by the suppression of the editorial We. People are 
very anxious to know what are the opinions ofa leading London journal 
upon any given point, but I question if they would pay twopence to as- 
certain what Jenkins, or Larkins, or Perkins may please to tkink, 
should the names of these gentlemen appear at the end of their respec- 
tive lucubrations. Theretore, Dick, stand up for your order, and do 
not be led astray by the impulses of individual vanity. Dismiss all ego- 
tism from your mind, and keep in your proper place Supposing that 
you have achieved any notable feat of arms, rest contented with the 
consciousuess thereof, and don’t run about telling the whole world that 
it was you who did it. Benvenuto Cellini would have been a precious 
ass had he stated during his lifetime that it was he who shot the Con- 
stable Bourbon. He was wiser, and kept the statement for his memoirs. 
This would be no world to live in if reviewers were obliged to give up 
their names. Fancy Hawbuck at your door, or lurking round the cor- 
ner, armed with a pithfork or flail! The bare idea is enough to make 
one’s blood curdle in the veins. Far rather would I evacuate my pre- 
mises in the full knowledge that two suspicious gentlemen of the tribe 
of Gad were waiting to capture me ona writ. 

And now, Dick, good night. You seel have used my privilege of 
seniority pretty freely; but you are not the lad I take you for, if you 
are offended sta friendly hint. By the way, how do you intend to 
come out on the Catholic question—strong or mild? Are you going to 
back up Lord John Russell’s * noble letter” to the Bishop of Durham ? 
—or do you intend to twit him with his support of Maynooth, his ac- 
knowledgment in Ireland of the territorial titles of the Papist bishops, 
and the rank which he has given them in the Colonies? You don’t like 
to commit yourself, I suppose ? 

Ah, well; perhaps you are right. But thisI will say for Lord John, 
that whatever may be his capabilities asa statesman, he would have 
made a first-rate editor. Upon my conscience, sir, I believe that there 
never lived the man who had a finer finger for the public pulse. He 
knows to a scruple the amount of stimulants or purgatives which the 
British Constitution will bear; and the moment that the patient be- 
comes uneasy, he changes his mode of treatment I should like to see 
Shiel’s countenance when he reads the letter. I haveno doubt that by 
this time he is convinced that he might have saved himself the trouble 
of excising Dei Gratia from the coinage, and that his tarry in Tuscany 
will hardly give him a complete Sess of studying the relics of 
ancient art. Seriously, Dick, I look upon the almost unanimous opinion 
expressed by the British press, with regard to this insolent Roman 
aggression, as by far the best and surest symptom of its vitality. 


ANATOLE DE SALIS. 


Continued from the Albion of November 2, 
CHAPTER XVII. 


I was glad to find that with the Maltese I was not likely to have much 
trouble in taking the part of England, for the first two or three persons 
with whom I spoke on the affairs of the island were enthusiastic in 
praise of the cabinet. They said that they were so liberal. I asked 
them about the English civil servants of the colony, and I was aston- 
ished to learn that their number had been very much diminished of 
late On inquiring how this was, [ was told that all vacancies which 
had occurred under the present ministry had been filled up by natives. 
“Oh!” thought I to myself, ‘*I see why you call them so liberal, my 
good friends ; but it appears that they prefer that epithet to those of 
just and prudent. They fawn on you for popularity—they send a Ro- 
man Catholic governor to represent our Protestant Queen, and they 
employ Maltese in all civil appointments in preference to Englishmen. 
But the consequence cannot fail to be the impaired regularity of the 
public service, the overweening insolence of the native officials, and the 
ultimate loss of respect to the English. The prestige of the name will 
soon fall to the ground ; but the ministry care little about that, provid: 
ed they obtain their meed of praise and adulation for being liberal. I 
stated these views at the mess of ene of the regiments there in which I 
had found an old friend, who asked me to dine with him in the magnifi- 
cent hall of the ‘“‘ Auberge de Castille.” Similar oninions were ex- 
pressed by my fellow-countrymen: and they told me that the first ef- 
fect of this system which is now followed by the Colonial-office was, that 
they were often treated in the most disparaging manner. They said 
that the English were no longer looked up to, and that, when an oppor- 











tunity offered, they were treated with open contempt. An instance was 
mentioned that struck meas illustrating the marked change which had 
taken place in the temper of this people since I had been in contact 








with them some years ago. Theofficer on guard had ordered a corporal 

to clear a ring round the band of his regiment, which was playing in 

the square in front of the palace, for a crowd of Maltese was pressing | 

' on it in a manner which prevented their being able to play. The na- 

| tives refused to draw back, and commenced buffeting the corporal 
about; he defended himself, and turned out the guards. A row en-! 
sned, which resulted in a court-martial, and peeing before the | 

| civil authorities; but no damage was done ; and after much noise and 
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have been impossible, as a red coat was respected by the worst mob ; 
but our ministers are so liberal, that a few insults suffered by the army 
are of no consequence, when weighed in the balance with their popular- 
ity. There may, however, be more serious consequences than this, if 
the mistaken system continues. 

Malta is the focus of eastern travel, and from it diverge the different 
lines of steamers to Greece, Turkey, and Egypt; but,althou,a I sawa 
great number of them during my stay there, I was painfully sensible of 
the great proportion of foreign steam-vessels which navigate in the Medi- 
terranean. The Austrian Company of Trieste has thirty-one, and the 
French about fifteen belonging to government, and ten toa private 
company ; besides several Neapolitan, Tuscan, and Genoese ; while there 
are only two English steamers every month between Malta and Eng- 
land, Marseilles, the Ionian Islands, and Greece, and one to Alexan- 
dria and Constantinople. How is it that the Government allows other 
countries to monopolise the Mediterranean in this manner, and to sur- 
pass them so very much in the description of vessels which run on some 
of these lines? The Locust, Acheron, Volcano, and one or two others 
of our steamers which carry passengers between Valta, Marseilles, 
Greece, and the Ionian Islands, are really a disgrace to our navy, and 
then the fares are so very expensive, that the contrast with those of 
other nations is much to our disadvantage. We should navigate as 
cheap as the French or the Austrians; why, then, should we charge 
more? It is true, that one is more comfortable with an English com- 
mander than with the unshaven Frenchman; for it is a peculiarity of 
the captains of French steamers—I do not know why, but it certainly 
is so—that they all wear loog beards. Perhaps the memory of the 
Duke de Joinville is still dear tothem. One meets with no sort of 
civility from them, for the passengers are not treated as the guests of 
the captain. Dinner is announced on deck by proclamation, and a 
general scramble follows, the officers making a rush to the top of the 
table, where they cluster, regardless of any ladies who may happen to 
be on board, and they are served first. But, in our own steamers it ig 
very different ; in the first place, in them the genteel practice of shay- 
ing prevails, and then the commander is the host, and rarely fails in 
bestowing all due attention on his passengers. I was immediately 
aware of the change, from the civilities I had met with on board the 
English steamer which took me to Malta, when I embarked for Naples 
ina French steamer. From the captain to the cabin-boy, it was a red 
republic; clamour and insubordination, egotism and brutality, awk- 
wardness as sailors, and rudeness as officers, where the characteristics 
of this democratic piece of French mechanism In the cabin, however, 
‘La Jeune France” was ina minority. First, there was a tall, dry, 
stiff, muscular, and bony woman, if, indeed, she belonged to that sex, 
for her dress was the only criterion which offered any solution of the 
problem. Her country was not doubtful, even before I heard her speak, 
as this species of the ‘‘ genus homo” has hitherto been observed only 
in the British Isles; and her age was that which most suits an inde- 
pendent spinster The ensemble was most forbidding; but after the 
ice was broken, or rather thawed, between us, I discovered that she 
was really acharming person. Full of information, and endowed with 
considerable wit—having seen a great deal, and describing it well— 
judging with good sense, and talking with good taste, this lady was 
essentially an agreeable companion. She was travelling alone; but 
one of her adventures, which came to my knowledge, proved how little 
she required protection. I had mentioned Merenditi in terms of ad- 
miration, but she stopped me, in her dry, eccentric manner. 

‘* Indifferent specimen,” she said; ‘* much finer ones to be seen in 
the interior of the Morea. Look here”’—and she drew a folio sketch- 
book trom an unfathomable bag hanging on her arm, in which it appear- 
ed certain that there wereno soundings, and which evidently contained 
many objects which might have graced an old curiosity shop, from 
‘* terra cotta” lacrymatories and marble fingers and toes from Athens, 
to pieces of lava from Etna and glass mosaic from the dome of St. Su- 
plia’s. She opened her album, and showed me a most spirited drawing 
of several Greek ‘‘ Klephti,” in the act of robbing a party of travel- 
lers, with their pistols pointed at them. The brigands were, without 
doubt, most splendid-looking men, and I expressed the greatest admira- 
tion of the sketch, 

** The artist,” I said, ‘has also placed them in a most interesting 
position; and the composition of the figures is very good; they are so 
well grouped ” 

** Composition!” she said; ‘‘ portraits taken from nature. Artist! 
—I drew it.” 

“Indeed!” I replied; ‘‘ you have a charming talent, and putting 
them in the act of practising their profession was well conceived.” 

‘*No conception about it,” she rejoined; ‘‘drew them while they 
were robbing me; and, as they had finished their work before I had 
completed mine, took the chief of the handitti by the arm, and made 
him stand before me, under a tree, that I might fill in the details of his 
dress. Couldn’t do his head because he was laughing so.” 

I had never heard of anything like this at Clarence Villa, and my 
admiration of this heroine became somewhat mingled with awe. A 
young and very affected-looking man now joined in the conversation, * 
by expressing admiration of the drawing, which he had seen as he was 
standing near us. 

“Ah!” he said, in a languid tone of voice, ‘* I have been in Greece. 
It is a savage place. I was robbed, too, and lost everything I had.” 

**Indeed!” said I, with a sympathising manner, ‘‘ that must have 
been exceedingly inconvenient.” 

** Oh! very much so,” he replied, with the same drawling accent ; 
** that intense and unmitigated bore of a brigand left me nothing—-net 
even what I prized the most, although it could be of no value to him: 
he was welcome to a miniature that 1 had of my mother, for instance, 
as I could get her likeness taken again—but my pomatum!—I may 
travel all over Europe without being able to replace such an exquisite 
pot of pomatum as that was.” 

** Pshaw!—fool! puppy!” muttered the lady; and, turning from 
him, we walked up and down the deck together for some time, until 
dinner was announced. A general race and mé/ée then ensued. No 
sort of form of handing the ladies down the companion ladder was at- 
tempted. Theecaptain brushed past us without condescending to take 
any notice of his passengers, who got down as they best could. 

Republicanism brutalises the manners. The French were formerly 
universally admitted to be distinguished above every other nation for 
courteous refinement and polished urbanity. These qualities exposed 
them to ridicule, as they were practised to an excess. From one ex- 
treme they have gone to the other; they affect frankness and simplici- 
ty, and they become vulgar and rude. But this is one of the social 
concomitants of democracy whivh has never failed to appear in every 
such political change throughout the history of the world; and it is not 
one of the least pernicious. 

Opposite us sat a pensive individual with an affectation of the middle 
ages in his dress, and a look of inspiration on his would-be calm and 
lofty brow. He was an Italian of Venice; and I thought I might avail 
myself of the opportuuty of eliciting from him an opinion with regard 
to the distracted state of that unhappy peninsula. Our conversation 
was carried'on in Italian, and it was occasionally interrupted by a re- 
mark in English from my shrewd and uncompromising country woman. 
I begged the interesting foreigner to give me some idea of the real 
aspect of affairs in his native city. 

‘** The attitude of Venice,” he commenced, “ is.more worthy of admi- 
ration than that of any other European state. The Queen of the Adri- 
atic still reigns independent and unfettered. She has burst her chains 
and cast them from her. Though shorn of her glory for many years, 
her merchant-princes, who held an undisputed sway over the Levant, 
and who invested their doges with the power, if not the purple of the 
imperial Byzantines, have risen from their slumber. While the bar- 
barian Radetzky was subjugating the plains of Lombardy, and repul- 
sing the traitor King of Piedmont, Venice alone defied him. Her winged 
lion has driven the rapacious eagle of Austria from the towers of St. 
Mark’s, and her gun-boats, worthy representatives of their ancient pro- 
totype, the Bucentaur, have kept at bay the mighty ships of the hated 
German. Her republic stands dauntless and unsubdued ‘Son courage 
est debout pour braver l’orage.’ ” 

“ And do you think that the other states of Italy are in an equally 
secure and formidable position ?” I asked, feeling cowed by this splen- 
did declamation. 

“Italy,” he replied, ‘‘ will soon be free. We have cleansed the Au- 
gean Stable.” , 

«« Yes, and set all the steeds a-kicking,” muttered my neighbour. 

«‘The constituent assembly of Rome has decreed the Po to be a na- 
tional river,” said the Italian, triumphantly. f . 

I took a memorandum of this for the purpose of calling a meeting in 
the Vistoria Pump Room, when I return to Elmington Spa, and getting 
the Elm decreedto be a national puddle. be 

«We have been betrayed on every side,” continued the repubiican, 
with growing enthusiasm, ‘: but the strong purpose of a nation which 





the farmers of Great Britain the injustice to suppose that this gentle- | clamour, the affair blew over.. In former days, such a thing would | has sworn to retrieve its liberty or die in the attempt, must prsvail.” 
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«* Who has betrayed you ?” [ inquired. 
‘* You have.” 


My countrywoman and [ started on our seats. It was some time 


‘ before I found words to invite him to explain himself; and he then pro- 


ceeded. 

« You encouraged our rise, and now you eadeavour to induce the 
Sicilians to submit to the murderer Ferdinand. You sent an emissary 
to harangue us from « balcony, and to hold out hopes which you have 
not realised.” 

“‘ He is right there,” interrupted the English lady. ‘* What would 
we think of the Austrian ambassador in London addressing a Chartist 
mob from a window in Trafalgar-square ?” added she, in an aside to me. 

** Do you know,” I replied, ** that I am beginning to think that our 
conduct with regard to this Italian affair has been no better than it 
should be.” 

«Your admiral,” continued the Italian, ‘‘ interfered to screen the 
Sicilians from the vengeance of a tyrant; you placed steamers at the 
disposal of their provisional government; you saluted their flag; you 
advised them to elect a sovereign for themselves; and now you try to 
induce them to return to their former allegiance. Is this consistent ?— 
Is this honest ?” 

** T have nothing to answer,” sai I, in English, to my countrywoman, 


-** have you ?” 


She shook her head. 

‘« You cheered on the Pope to introduce reforms,” added the animated 
orator ; “ you threatened the Emperor of Austria, if he ventured to 
meddle with us ; you saved the despicable Charles Albert from the 
consequences of his failure, by mediating ; you kept the affair pending 
until he again took the fieid, and his troops were commanded by a crea- 
ture of your own, only to be miserably beaten again. This policy was 
‘ perfide eten méme tems béte.” You have covered yourselves with 
ignominy in Italy ; and we know now that the English are not only in- 
sincere, but that they are, also, incapable of playing their part. Our 
glorious achievements are our own ; neither the encouragement which 
you gave us at the commencement, nor your fickle desertion of us now, 


‘gan shake our courage ; and we shall carve out our liberty with our 


own good swords. All that you have succeeded in accomplishing is, 
that you have estranged from England both kings and nations. As for 
us, we can place no further reliance on your words—our faith in you is 
lost—and we look back on the past with exultation, and forward to the 
future with confidence, for we know our own strength.” 

** Allow me, my good sir,” said I ; ‘* pray be calm and reflect a lit- 


‘tle. There may be some truth in what you say ; but, if our cabinet has 


done all this, it is responsible for it, and you are unjust in associating 
the nation with this bad policy.” 

** Sophistry,” replied he ; “* the nation might prove their disapproba- 
tion of the con luct of their ministry by turning them out. Have you 
not a representation of the people ?” 

** Yes; but listen to me,” continued I, floundering desperately in the 
mire of an untenable position ; ‘* you cannot accuseus of having encour- 
aged all these reforms at the commencement ;‘it was the Pope that 
began.” 

‘“ Yes, 


” 


replied he ; ** very true; you have not even the merit of ori- 


eS: and you only followed the footsteps of Louis Philippe and 


harles Albert, who raised him to the pontifical throne, by procuring 
his election and the defeat ofthe Austrian party, through the ability of 
Count Rossi.” 

** Where are they now ’” said the English lady ; ** both the kings 
and the pope are in exile, and the minister fell under the knife of an 
assassin.” 

* Youare right,” said I to her ; ‘‘ but if our ministry are now recant- 
ing their errors, by taking the part of kings against their subjects, in- 
stead of the contrary policy which they followed at first, we may at least, 


‘congratulate ourselves in our loss of empty praise that they may save 


our solid pudding.” 
The Venetian, seeing that we continued conversing in English, left 
the cabin and went ondeck. An elderly and respectable-looking man, 


‘who had been listening attentively to our conversation in Italian, but 


without taking any part in it, then addressed me with great politeness 
of manner. He begged me not to suppose that the opinions professed 
by his young countryman with regard to Italy were universally enter- 

tained by the nation. ‘‘ On the contrary,” he said, “ there is a large 
proportion of the Italians who look upon the revolutionary movements 

of the past year as a great misfortune to their country, and who also 
¢onsider a constitutional monarchy as the only form of government 
which suits them. Many are also of opinion that the rule of Austria 
in Italy was mild and paternal, and that the Lombards and Venetians 
would probably have reason to look back with regret on the feeling of 
security and material prosperity which they enjoyed under her, if 


‘they succeeded in realising their wild schemes of democracy and inde- 


pendence.” 

I was delighted to hear this; and I felt like the drowning man who 
clings to anything within his reach. 

**[ hope, sir,” said I, ‘* that you will also offer us some consolation 
on the subject of British credit abroad, and that you will not confirm 
what we have just heard of our loss of respect on the Continent.” 

‘“*. am sorry to say,” he replied, “ that my opinion on that point is 
almost less flattering to your national vanity than that of the Venetian. 
I am a Milanese, and [ have always considered my country to be for- 
tunate in enjoying the protection of Austria; I am, therefore, little 
disposed to praise England for her conduct with regard to the unpro- 
voked war which Sardinia declared against my emperor. Besides this 


, feeling, my notions of political morality and honesty are revolted by 


the conduct of acabinet which foments insurrection in the dominions of 
an ally, and which plays a double part by encouraging the people in 
their rebellion, and by keeping up a false pretence of mediation between 
two sovereigns, both of whom it was deceiving and precipitating into the 
greatest difficulties. And then that}mission—and the balcony address— 
and the interference between the King of Naples and his refractory 
subjects; but excuse me, I have no wish to say anything which can be 
disagreeable to you.” 

‘** We may as well go on deck,” said my eccentric countrywoman, 
** for all the good we are doing or getting down here.” 

‘* Yes, I really think so,” I replied,in a faint tone of despair; ** we 
have heard both sides of the question, and neither of them was very 
satisfactory. I also fear that we have not shone much in the argument. 
I wish I had never left Clarence villa, Holly Walk, Elmington.” 

‘**Is the pleader to be blamed because his guilty client is sentenced 
to death ?” said the lady. ‘It is not our fault if our cause is a bad 
one.” 

‘** Very true,” concluded I, despondingly, as I handed her up-stairs; 
**T only wish it were better.” 

But I must now stop. I have written you so long a letter, that I 
must leave the rest for our meeting, which will be soon. 

Believe me to be, 
Dear Brooke, 
Yours, very truly, 
FREDERICK BEAUMONT. 

**{ wish you joy of your correspondent, Henry,” said Susan, when 
Brooke had finished reading this long letter. ‘I suppose you wish he 
would return, asI am sure he bores you less when he is with you than 
by writing to you from a distance.” 

‘Oh, no,” answered Sir Henry; ‘‘ poor Beaumont. never expects an 
answer, and I only read his letters when I have nothing else to do. I 
don’t think I should ever have got through this one, if you had not wish- 
ed to hear its contents.” 

** 1 confess that I am interested about the Italians,” rejoined Susan ; 
*‘ and, to tell the truth, I rather agree with Mr. Beaumont in what he 
says of them.” 

**So dol,” said Anatole; ‘‘ his views appear to me to be quitesound. 
But I must apologise for having paid you so very longa visit: andI beg 
to thank you for having geevered me so much information on the sub- 
jects which occupy me.” 

He then took leave of Mrs. Berkeley and Sir Henry Brooke, who 
showed, by their manner towards him, that they were disposed to cul- 
tivate his acquaintance. 

alata iliiadininting 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


BY THE NORTHMEN OF EUROPE, IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 


In the ancient Icelandic work called ‘“Rimbegla,” which contains rules 
for the measurement of time, for the study of astronomy, geometry, &c. 
there are among other treatises, compiled and translated from foreign 
works, some astronomical calculations by an Icelander named Odd, ae 
lived about the year 1000, and who, taught by oral traditions handed 
down in his family, and by his own personal observations, had attained 
g0 accurate 4 knowledge of the motions of celestial bodies, that the 
regulations of the Christian year were founded on the information re- 
celvedfrom him. But besides all the evidence contained in the ancient 





writings of the Icelanders, and in the Scandinavian mythology, the very 
tact of distant maritime expeditions in unknown seas being constantly 
aad successfully undertaken by the Scandinavians, prove that they must 
have had some knowledge of astronomy ; and as ancient historians affirm 
that instruments for measuring time, as well as the movewents of the 
celestial bodies, were ata very early period in use among the Ostroguths, 
the Burgundiaas, and the Germans, it is not too much to suppose that 
the same has been the case among the seafaring nations of the same 
race who were constantly coming into contact with foreign nations in a 
more advanced stage of civilisation than themselves. As regards the 
casein point, it will be perceived that the discoverers of America may 
be supposed to have possessed even an unusual amount of knowledge on 
these subjects; for Leif Ericson was educated by the Southern German 
Tyrker, and Thorfin Karlsefne was not only a descendant of aa illus- 
trious house, but had, moreover, long traded with England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the inhabitants of which countries in the eleventh ceatury 
were by no means barbarians. An old Norwegian manuscript, called 
the “ Konung’s Skuggsio” (‘* King’s Mirror’), written in the twelfth 
century, gives a favourable idea of the educatien of the Scandinavian 
merchant mariners of the middle ages. In this book the merchant is 
exhorted to make himself acquainted with the commercial and maritime 
laws of all countries, as also with foreign languages, but more particu- 
larly the Latin and the [talian, which were then most generally diffused. 

He is further recommended to study the phases and motions of the ce- 

lestial bodies, and to make himself acquainted with the art of determi- 

ning the hours of the day, with the divisions of the horizon, the ebb and 
flood tides and currents of the sea, the climates, and the distinguishing 
features of the countries thence arising, the seasons of the year most 
favourable to navigation in the different seas, the equipping and rig- 
ging of ships, the judicious investment of capital, arithmetical calcula- 
tions, &e. The merchant was, besides, expected to distinguish himself 
by polished and decorous behaviour, and in every way to do honour to 
a calling which was held in ~ esteem. If such were the acquirements 
expected from @ merchant and mariner in the twelfth century, there is 
reason to presume that he may have possessed some of these qualifica- 

tions in the eleventh century, and his scientific attainments may, at 

the last-mentioned period, also have greatly surpassed those of the 

generality of his countrymen. 

Having now examined how far the astronomical evidence of the Scan- 
dinavian discoverers having reached latitude 41 degrees, is deserving 
of credit, we will now follow Professor Raffa from point to point in 
the different localities which he designates as those visited by the early 
northern voyagers, and observe how far the modern descriptions of 
these coincide with those given in the Sagas. From information con- 
tained in the ‘* Landaamabok,”’ and various ancient geographical works 
of Iceland, it is inferred thata day’s sailing among the ancient Scandi- 
navians was equivalent to twenty seven or thirty geographical miles of 
fifteen to a degree. From the last land seen by Biarne, and the first 
subsequently visited by Leif, the former arrived at Herjulfsness—now 
Ikigeit in Greenland—in four days, sailicg with a strong south-west 
wind. Asthe island of Newfoundland is situated in the direction indi- 
cated, and at a distance of about one hundred and fifty miles from the 
promontory of Ikigeit, and this distance, it is supposed, might, with a 
very high wind, be traversed in the time mentioned, and, as moreover, 
the modern voyagers describe the island as presenting to the eye of the 
mariner the same flat and barren rocks unrelieved by any trace of ver- 
dure, which are mentioned in the Saga as forming the characteristic 
features of the land discovered, and as having obtained for it the name 
of Helluland, the identity of Newfoundland and Helluland~ is consid- 
ered established beyondadoubt. Subsequently, it seems, that the name 
of Little Helluland was given to this island; and Labrador, which is 

rodably the Helluland of Karlsefne’s Saga, was denomiaated Hellu- 

and it Mikla, or the Great Helluland. This country is described by a 
writer in the fourth volume of the ‘* Philosophical Transactions” as fol- 
lows: —** This vast tract of land is extremely barren, and altogether 
incapable of cultivation. The surface is everywhere uneven, and cov- 
ered with large stones, some of which are of amazing dimensions. 
There is no such thing as level land. It is a country formed of fright- 
ful mountains, and unfruitful valeys. The mountains are almost devoid 
of every sort of herbage. A blighted shrub and a little moss are some- 
times toe seen, but in general the bare rocks is all you behold. In 
& word, the country is nothing more than a heap of barren rocks.” 
Even the minute feature of the foxes is not wanting to complete the 
resemblance between Labrador and the land discovered by Karlsefne, 
for the same author mentions that these animals are there very 
numerous. 

The land in the south-west, to which was given the name of Mark- 
land, and which the Northmen describe as “ flat and covered with wood ; 
and wherever they went there were large tracts of white sand, and the 
coast was low,” is supposed to have been Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Lower Canada. The first-mentioned country is indeed described 
by modern geographers in terms almost similar to those used by the 
Icelanders, it being represented as level and low to the seaward, the 
coasts being lined with cliffs of exceedingly white sand, which particu- 
larly strike the eye of the mariner; and all three countries are even to 
the present day covered with extensive forests. The island which 
Karlsefne’s Saga mentions as lying ‘‘ outside the land in north-east,” 
and to which the Northmen gave the name of Biarney, in consequence 
of their having killed a bear there, is by the northern antiquaries de- 
termined to be Cape Sable; while the island where Leif and his follow- 
ers first landed, after leaving Markland, and having sailed a day and a 
night with a north-west wind, and where they observed the sweetuess 
of the dew on the grass, is supposed to be a small island off Cape Cod, 
where honey-dew still abounds. The distance between Cape Sable and 
Cape Cod is in nautical works set down as fifty-two geographical miles 
west by south, and this agrees well with the amount of time which the 
Northmen spent in traversing it—a day and a night’s sailing; being, 
in accordance with what is stated above, equivalent to from fifty-four to 
sixty miles. The land and the island between which ran the sound into 
which Leif next entered, holding to the west past the promontory, are 
laid down on the maps of the northern antiquary as the peninsula of 
Barnstaple and the island of Nantucket, round which island according 
to modern navigators, there are dangerous shoals and numberless sand- 
banks, the whole sound beariug the appearance of drowned land—fea- 
tures which strikingly coincide with the facts mentioned in the Saga. 
Still more remarkable, however, are the points of resemblance between 
the description of Kiarlarnas and Fudurstrandir—the first land reach- 
ed by Karlsefne after leaving Markland—and the description of Cape 
Cod, together with Nauset Beach, Chatham Beach, and Monomoy 
Beach, which form the western shores of the promontory, given a few 
years ago by Mr. Hitchcock in his Report on the Geology of Massachu- 
setts. ‘* The dunes or sandhills,” says the author, ‘‘ are either entirely 
or in a great measure devoid of vegetation, and forcibly attract the 
attention on account of their peculiarity. As the traveller approaches 
the extremity of the cape, the sandhills increase to such an extent that 
in several places nothing is wauting to make him believe himself in the 
pr say Arabia or Libya but that a troop of Bedouins should cross 

is path.” 

A remarkable phenomenon observed in this American desert, and 
which perhaps obtained for it the name of Fudurstrandir (the Won- 
derful Strand), by which the Northmen designated it, is described as 
follows by the same author :—‘ While traversing the deserts of the 
cape, I remarked a singular effect of mirage. At Orleans, for instance, 
it seemed to me that we were ascending at an angle of three or four 
degrees, and I was not convinced of my error until, turning round, I 
observed that the road which we had just traversed seemed to ascend 
in like manner. I cannot undertake to explain this optical illusion ; 
I will only observe, that is probably a phenomenon of the same nature 
as that which struck Humboldt in the pampas of Venezuela, and rela- 
tive to which he says, “‘ all round us the plains seemed ascending to- 
wards the skies.”’ 

Ifthe previous points be accepted as correctly laid down, our readers 
will probably not refuse to recognise the identity of the Straumey of 
Karlsefne’s Saga, ‘‘ round which went strong currents,” and the island 
now called Martha’s Vineyard, and situated to the south of Barnstaple, 
or another small island at the entrance of Vineyard Sound, called Egg 
Island, on account of the great number of eggs of aquatic birds found 
there—a circumstance which further coincides with the description in 
the Saga. Straumfiord is supposed to be Buzzard’s Bay, in which strong 
currents are created by the great gulf-stream, which, issuing from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and passing between Florida and Cuba and the Bahama 
isles, runs northward parallel with the coasts of the United States, 
until it finds, as it were, its passage barred by the peninsula of Barn- 
staple. The Wineland Proper of the Northmen—the locality in which 
Leif erected his wooden houses, and whence he explored the country, 
and which, it will be remembered, was reached through a river that 
communicated with a lake—is believed to have been the northe~n ex- 
tremity of the beautiful Rhode Island, commonly called the Eden of 
America, and the adjacent portions of Massachusetts. It will be seen 





by the map of these localities, that on the one side the narrow, yet navi 
gable Pocasset river, connects Mount Hope Bay, into which the Taun- 
ton river flows from the north, with the Straits of Seaconnet which 
communicate with the ocean; and on the other side the waters of 
Mount Hope Bay flow into Naraganset Bay, which opens into the At- 
lantic. Granting that the Northmen mistook Mount Hope Bay for a 
lake, to which, indeed, its landlocked character gives it a strong re- 
semblance, this locality in every respect answers to the descriptions 
contained in both the Sagas. The land in those parts of Massachusetts 
which border on Mount Hope Bay is somewhat hilly, but not mountai- 
nous, and was formerly covered with large forests, which, being in- 
habited by many wild animals, formed favourite hunting-grounds of the 
Indians. The grey fox—the fur of which was so much prized by the 
ancient Scandinavians, and which it is said in the Saga the Northmen 
purchased from the natives—was, according to American accounts, 
found in these regions at a later date also. [n Rhode Island, wild grape 
vines still fling their graceful tendrils from tree to tree ; maize if not 
wheat, grows there, sown by nature’s hand alone ; and among the for- 
est trees the maple, ‘he tulip-tree, and several others are remarkable 
for the beauty of their wood. The mxsur-wood, of which the broom- 
stick was made for which the German paid Karlsefne a price apparent- 
ly so far above its value, may, it is suggested, have been the wood of 
the bird’s eye, or curled maple, which grows in this vicinity, and is 
particularly beautiful. The rivers and bays still abound in fish of 
various kinds, and among these the flounders or flat-fish, and the sal- 
mon mentioned in the Sagas. Even whales still from time to time find 
their way into these waters. The climate of Rhode Island is, as the 
Nerthmen described that of Wineland, so mild that the herbage rarely 
suffers from the frost i: winter ; and upon the whole, the country is 


such as fully warrants the name of Vinland it Goda (W the 
Good), under-which it is frequently mentioned in the ancient Icelandic 
manuscripts. 


Thus as far as we have hitherto gone, the evidence adduced seems 
fully to warrant the assumption of Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
being the Wineland of the northern discoverers ; but Professor Raffn, 
not content with pee: the enterprising voyagere from coast to 
coast, until at last he lands them in the happy spot denominated the 
Eden of America, endeavours, moreover, to connect the archwologivcal 
monuments in these regions which modern research has brought to light, 
with the — presence of the Northmen in the country. By prov- 
ing too much, he has in a great measure invalidated the rest of his 
conclusions, for several of his positions having been found untenable 
on these points, discredit has by some critics been thrown on the whole 
of his theory, though we do not see that in justice it ought to be so. 
Rocks, With the rade tracings of men and animals, together with 
other less definable figures, having been discovered in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, some of the learned bodies in these states forwarded to 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries in Copenhagen drawings of 
the rocks, suggesting that the supposed inscriptions of them might con- 
tain a record of the Northmen’s presence in these localities ; and ob- 
serving that this surmise was strengthened by the fact, that the tra- 
cings were evidently made with a metallic instrument, which rendered 
it improbable that they were the work of the Indians, who were unac- 
quainted with the use of metals at the period of the arrival of the first 
European settlers. Acting upon this suggestion, Professor Raffa has, 
with marvellous ingenuity, traced in the disjointed and unconnected 
lines and figures cut, or rather picked, in one of these rocks situated 
in Berkley County, Massachusetts, and called the Deighton Rock, Runic 
characters and Roman numerals, which he interprets as representing 
the name of Thorfin Karlsefne, and the number of hiscompany. We 
confess, however, that the examination of an engraving of the Deighton 
Rock leaves us quite unconvinced on this point ; and as the tracings 
bear a strong resemblance to similar pictorial attempts on rocks in va- 
rious other parts of America, whither the Northmen never could have 
penetrated, as also to the Indian paintings on buffalo hides, we deem it 
more reasonable to conclude that their origin is the same. This opinion 
is further confirmed by the wonderful discoveries made in America 
subsequent to the publication of Raffa’s work, proving beyond a doubt 
that the various mounds and other earthworks which the Danish anti- 
qua ry also connects with the presence of the Northmen in these regions, 
and some of which in reality bear a great affinity to the ancient tumuli 
in Scandinavian countries, owe their origin to a very different race, 
whose history is still a mystery, but the centre of whose civilisation 
seems to have been the region now known as Central Americe. 

Another archeological monument, which’'mayjbe represented as dating 
from the visits of the Northmen to America, is a ruin near Newport in 
Rhode Island, known to the inhabitants of the locality, and to the nu- 
merous strangers who flock to this lovely spot in summer, where it 








forms a picturesque feature in the landscape, as the Old Stone-Mill. 
The building measures within the walls about eighteen feet in diame- 

ter, and is formed of eight stone pillars about seven feet high, and 
placed at a distance of from five to six feet from each other, so as to 
form a circle; the intermediate spaces being arched over, and the whole 
supporting walls twenty-four feet high, built of rough stones, held 
together with lime-mortar. Though supposed by antiquaries, on ac- 
count of the peculiarities of its architecture, to have been originally a 
baptismal chapel, such as they were built in Scandinavia during the 
middle ages, this building is, in its character of windmill, not without 
its history among the people of Anglo-Saxon descent who now dwell 
around it ; for it was mentioned in 1678, in the last will and testament 
of a certain Benedict Arnold, who seems at one time to have been gov- 
ernor of the settlement. In the year 1663, moreover, twenty-five years 
after the first settlement of the English in the south of Rhode Island, a 

memorandum to the effect that in this year the first windmill was built, 
was made by a Mr. Peter Easton, who was in the habit of noting in his 
pocket-book all the remarkable events occurringin the township. Now 
those who refuse to believe in any of the evidences of the Northmen 
having attained a point of the American continent so far south as the 
locality in question, think the entry in Mr. Peter Easton’s pocket- 
book very significant, and conclude from it that the mill therein men- 

tioned and the Old Stone Mill bequeathed by Governor Arnold to his 
inheritors, must have been one and the same building. This is, 

however, but an arbitrary assumption, and it is not evident why the 
epithet ‘‘old” should in 1678 be attached to a mill built in 1663; 
whereas the name of mill may have been given to the structure because 
it does in reality bear much resemblance to the fundamental portions 
and outer walls of a windmill, and is placed on an eminence fully ex- 
posed to the winds from all quarters. On the other hand, we confess 
that it does seem passing strange that so remarkable a fact as the ex- 

istence of a stone edifice in a locality su ey never before to have 
been inhabited by civilised peorle, should have been left unnoticed by 

the intelligent settlers. Be this as it may, the northern antiquaries are 
backed by the opinion of such authorities in matters of art and archse- 
ology as Boisseree, Klenze, Thiersch, and Kallenbach, who, judging: 
from drawings of the Old Stone Mill sent from America, have all de- 
clared in favour of the ruin being the remains of a baptismal chapel in 
the early style of the middle ages. It must be further observed, with 
reference to this monument, that though the voyages to Wineland, of 
which we have authentic and detailed accounts, are not of later date 

than the year 1012, and that none of the narratives relative to them 

give evidence of any permament settlements having been made there, 

yet allusions to these countries, as to place well known, and with which 

commercial relations were kept up, are made in several manuscripts of 
considerably later date, the latest being from the middle of the four- 

teenth century ; and the annals of Greenland record the departure of 
a Bishop Eric for Wineland in the year 1121. The results of this voy- 

e are not, however, mentioned, nor is it said whether or not he ever 
reached the place of his destination. 

Besides the objects above enumerated, which are supposed to owe 
their origin to the presence of the Northmen in America, another very 
remarkable discovery was made in 1845, near Fall River in Massachu- 
setts in the immediate vicinity of the spot which Professor Raffin in his 
work designates as the locality in which Karlsefne had taken up his 


abode. This was the skeleton of a man interred in a sitting posture, 


his breast being covered with a breastylate of bronze, and his waist 
encircled with a girdle composed of small bronze tubes, of three inches 
and a-half in length, strung together, some upon leather thongs, others 
upon plaited threads—the metal of the tubes forming a very thin out- 
ward covering, moulded over reeds, and the whole bearing a most stri- 
king resemblance to girdles of similar construction among the antiqui- 
ties of Denmark and Iceland. On the earth sround the skeleton were 
strewed a number of white beads of various sizes, of a substance re- 
sembling meerschaum, and which had Pge py! been originally attached 
toa kind of yestment that seemed made of a fibrous woody substance. 
The ancient history of America is still involved in so much mystery, 
that in spite of the striking analogy between these relics of the past 
and the antiquities of the north of Europe, it is impossible to determine 
whether they be really the products of early Scandinavian civilisation, 
or of a civilization the vestiges of whichare spread over the whole 
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t western continent, but the source of 


— and breadth of the 
: is still enveloped indarkness. As the Sagas relate the death of 
several of the Northmen in Wineland, it seems on the other hand, not 
te improbable that the skeleton disinterred in Massachusetts should 
or the remains of one of these; but the sitting posture is not in ac- 
cordance with the mede of interment prevalent at that period in Scan- 
dinavia and Iceland, whereas bodies interred in this posture have been 
found in Mexico, Yucatan, and various other parts of America. 

It was not, however, only to the south of their own icebound shores 
that the dauntless and enterprising Greenland settlers ventured upon 
vo of discovery ; the arctic seas also, the navigation of which is, 
even in our days of improved nautical science, fraught with so many 
dangers, were the theatre of their exploits; and here likewise they dis- 
covered lands, the glory of the re-discovery of which, after the lapse of 
nearly five centuries and a-half, is connected with the names of several 
British officers still living. A letter (the manuscript of which is still 
extant), written at the end of the thirteenth century by a Greenland 

riest, by name Haldor, to Arnald, chaplain to Magnus Lagabeter, 
ng of Norway, records a voyage of discovery to the arctic regions of 
America, undertaken in the year 1266 under the auspices of some ec- 
clesiastics belonging to the bishopric of Gardarin Greenland. It was 
the custom apparently of the Greenland settlers to repair during sum- 
mer to regions north of the Eystri and Vestry byeed, or the purpose of 





fis and hunting. The localities thus visi n summer only, were 
called Nordsetur, and the ee oy stations Greipar and Kroksfiardar- 
heidi, the first of which is believed to have been situated south of the 


island of Disco. The exact position of Kroksfiardarheidi is nowhere 
explained, but mention is made of its being more northern than Grei- 
par; and as the Runic stone, found in the island of Kingitorsoak, to 
which allcsion has been made in the preceding pages, proves that the 
Northmen had taken possession of territories so far north as latitade 
72° 55’, this renders it probable that some of their summer stations 
were in this vicinity, and it is believed that Kroksfiard may have been 
somewhere far in the interior of Baffin’s Bay, the name Kroksfiardar- 
heidi signifying barren heights surrounding a bay or inlet. The ec- 
clesiastics above alluded to having, according to the priest Haldor’s 
letter, left Kroksfiardarheidi on their voyage of discovery, with the in- 
tention of exploring regions further north than any attained up to that 
od, were surprised by a storm blowing from the south, and a sud- 

en darkness, and were obliged to let their vessel drift with the wind. 
When the heavens again cleared up, they discovered many islands, and 
saw & great number of seals, whales,and bears. They penetrated into 
the interior part of the gulf in which they found themselves, and to the 
south, as far as the eye could reach, they saw nothing but icebergs. 
They ju by certain vestiges that the Skrelings must at one time 
have inhabited these regions, but the bears prevented them from land- 
ing on any of theislands. They were three days returning, and then 
n discovered traces of the Skrajings on some islands to the south 

& mountain called Sniofell (Snow Mountain). On St. James’s Day 
they rowed a whole day and night in a southerly direction along Kroks- 
fiardarheidi. They had frost in the night, but the sun was never below 
the horizon, yet so low at mid-day that whena man lay stretched across 
& six-oared boat the shadow of the boat’s railing on the side on which 
was the sun fell upon his face. Butat midnight the sun was as high 
as it was in Garda, when it was at the highest point in north-west. 
Thence the adventurous priests returned to Garda. 

The information here given is unhappily very vague, yet there are 
some points which enable us to lay down with tolerable certainty which 
were the regions explored by the Greenland ecclesiastigs. According 
to their description, the gulf or bay which “| denominated Kroksfiar- 
darheidi seems to have been so extensive that they required several days 
to traverse it; further, that they passed from this bay into another 

f or sea, and that they were several days in returning. As regards 

first observation of the sun made on St. James’s Day, it leads to no 
very certain result, beeause the depth of the position occupied by the 
man across whose face fell the shadow of the railing not being given, 
the degrees of the angle formed by the railing and his face cannot be 
calculated, and consequently the measure is wanting by which the 
height of the sun on the given day ought to be determined. If, how- 
ever, it be admitted, according to probability, that the angle measured 
88°, the spot in which the observation was made must have been situa- 
ted in north latitude 75°. The angle cannot by any means be assumed 
to have been larger, and cannot, therefore, have indicated a more south- 
ern latitude. 

The second observation made by the Greenland navigators establishes 
the fact. On St. James’s Day, the 25th July, inthe thirteenth century, 
the declination of the sun was = + 17° 32’, the obliquity of the ecliptic 
was = 23° 82. Su the bishopric of Gardar to have been situa- 


like tigers from their lair as the treasure-bearers, escorted by five 
troopers and a corporal’s party of the 23d regiment, marched into the 
enclosure, the net was instantly made complete by means of the hind 
ropes, a fire opened u the victims from all points of the compass, 
and the bandits, shouting with excitement, leaped into the bloody are- 
na. In vain the troopers gallopped inst the ropes, in vain they 
tried the jungle: the corporal was killed, and some of the others se- 
verely wounded ; and before they well knew the nature of the attack, 
the treasure had disuppeared, and with it all traces of its captors. 
Another party of eighty decoits sallied forth to possess themselves of 
26,000 rupees and 400 gold mohurs on their way to the General Treas- 
ury at Lucknow. Having received intelligence that the treasure had 
reached a little fort, and was halted for the night before the gates, 
surrounded by an escort of thirty of the king of Oude’s troops, and 
protected by two loaded cannon outside the gate, the banditti took 
their way to the scene of action. They were provided with an iron 
chain and two large nails ; the latter to spike the guns, and the former 
to fasten the gates, so that the garrison might not be able to come out 
to the rescue. Just before soding the fort they disencumbered them- 
selves, as usual, of all superfluous clothes, and the leader having told 
off his men, each to his pe duty, they advanced to the attack. 
Twenty of the gang went to chain the gate, and twenty more to spike 
the guns, while the remaining forty at the same moment threw them- 
selves upon the escort. They killed and wounded four, and carried off 
the greater part of the rupees, and all the gold, without losiug a man. 
Another booty of 42, rupees was obtained in an attack on a ban- 
ker’s house in the middle of the city of Lucknow. The money was 
carried safely home to the forest, not one of the robbers having been 
even hurt in the conflict; but a quarrel between two chiefs, when it 
came to the division, had disastrous results for the gang. One of them, 
in revenge, reported the whole affair to the Oude minister, in conse- 
quence of which the colony was surprised by a strong force of cavalry 
and infantry, the treasure recovered, and 200 men, women, and chil- 
dren taken. One of them, a chief named Rutteeram, then an old man, 
is still alive, and at large on his parole at Lucknow. He is upwards of 
one hundred years old. 
One of the most famous of these daring robbers was called Maherban. 
It was his plan to travel in great state, with his gang as the attendants 
of a man of. rank; but his success became so much a matter of course, 
that he appears at one time to have fallen into habits of indolence, so 
as todraw upon him the reproaches of his wives. ‘ You have,’ said 
Soojaneea, ‘ been now some ten months without attempting any enter- 
prise worthy your reputation; you are at your ease and indulging in 
sports—no doubt very agreeable to you, but without any honour or 
profit to us; while these your followers, men of illustrious birth and 
great courage, are suffering from want and anxiety about their families. 
They have been told of a boat coming from Calcutta laden with Spanish 
dollars; if you do not wish to go yourself and take it, pray lend us 
your swords, and we will go, and try what we can do, rather than let 
your brave followers starve.’ Maherban, though deeply stung, yielded 
to his bandit-queen ; and set out on a pilgrimage as a nobleman of high 
rank, taking the lady with him, carried in a splendid litter in the char- 
acter of a princess. In four months they returned with about 40,000 
Spanish dollars. 
This success, and the publicity of his movements, drew upon him a 
visit from a British officer with a detachment of four companies—but 
allin vain. Every particular of the advance of the troops was known 
to the banditti through their scouts ; the women, children, and valua- 
bles had all been removed; and when the British officer reached the 
little mud-fort of Maherban, its garrison gave him a volley from the 
walls on one side, and then made over the walls on the other side into 
the jungle. The captors obtained an empty fort, and set in flames a 
number of empty huts around it, exposed in the mean time to an inces- 
sant fire from the thick wood, in which it would have been impossible 
for the heavily-armed sipahees to act. The troops very properly re- 
tired; and they did so just in time; for had they been overtaken in 
that locality by the night, they must have been decimated by the bul- 
lets of the banditti, who were gathering around them from all quarters 
of the forest. 
Maherban, however, was easily tracked by the state in which he 
travelled, and he now became more outrageously grand than ever, being 
escorted by his men, regularly drilled, armed, and accoutred as Com- 
any’s aipahees. He had emissaries in Calcutta, Benares, Poona, Agra, 
Delhi, and Lahore, and generally moved in the direction of one or other 
of these large cities, returning with immense booty. But his career 
drew toaclose. An intelligent British magistrate, instead of warning 
him by military preparations, affected to suspect the princely party of 
@ wish to evade the payment of customs. Thus the banditti, who would 





ted, as is now I ed, on the north of the bay of Igaliko, 
uently in latitude 60° 55’, where the ruins of a large church and 
several other buildings remain, and indicate the former seat of a colony, 
the height of the sun in north-west during the summer solstice must 
in this settlement have been 3° 40’. This is equivalent to the height 
of the sun at midnight on St. James’s Day in the parallel of 75° 46, 
which falls a little north of Barrow’s Straits in the latitude of Welling- 
ton Straits. The vovage of discovery of the Greenland priests thus 
carried them into the same seas as those more carefully explored in the 
t times by Sir W. Parry, Sir John Ross, Sir James Ross, and 
several other British navigators. ; ; 
It will be seen from ayl we have said, that the discovery of Americ- 
by the Northmen in the tenth century, however interesting in a histo- 
1 point of view, remained without any apparent influence on the 
eral course of Eur n events, or, as far as yet has been proved, on 
fhe development of civilisation among the natives of the new continent. 
If, however, the fact of this discovery having remained a secret to the 
world upwards of seven hundred years, should have taught antiquaa 
ries, historians, and philosophers of all classes to he less dogmatical in 
their assertions, by proving that intercourse between distant nations 
may have been established en points and at periods not dreamt of in 
their theories, the records of the voyages of the ancient Scandinavians 
to America may still prove of service in lifting the veil which to this 
day hangs over the origin of the nations inhabiting those regions of the 
New World the existence of which the Spaniards first revealed to Eu- 


Tope. 





THE GANG-ROBBERS OF INDIA. 


From the eral picture we have drawn of the Indian banditti, our 
readers will be prepared to find their adventures a little different from 
those of their brethren in Europe. The German foresters were disci- 

lined bands; and their Schinderhannes, the famous ‘robber of the 

hine,” would have made no contemptible captain in regular war: but the 
object of their expeditions was never of a very ambitious nature; their 
highest feats being limited to the my eye of a village, the gutting of a 
house, or an exchange of shots with the military. In India, where the 
circulating medium consists of the precious metals, and where, there- 
fore, considerable sums are at all times moving about from place to 
one ed b lar troops, through long and dreary routes, cr 
in fortified depots, the operations of professional depredators 
must be on a scale of commensurate magnitude: the robber must 
to some degree merge in the soldier—his lying in wait must be exalt- 
ed to an ambush—and his disguise must take rank as a military strata- 
. If we trace him, however, in a few of his actual adventures, it 
will leave a more distinct picture on the mind than many pages of gen- 
eral description. Let us suppose, then, that the auspices have been 
taken, and the various preliminary ceremonies performed, and gird up 
our loins to follow the footsteps of some of those roving bands. 

The first party consists of forty men, and their object is the capture 
of a government remittance of about 12,000 rupees, intended to be sent 
from Peprole to Goruckpoor. They are armed with ten matchlocks, 
ten swords, and twenty-five spears ; but as the money is to be guarded 
by several troopers, as well as the escort of sipahees (foot soldiers), the 


service will be attended with r, unless some means can be fallen 
upon of preventing the horsemen from gallopping off to give the alarm. 
The plan adopted is curious. The route in one m Ren intersected a piece 


of jungle where the trees were too thick to admit of horsemen leaving 
the road; and the robbers determined to catch their prize in a net 
made of strong ropes, crossiag the bg xyes A in front, carried from tree 
to tree down the sides, and ready to be extended across in the rear as 
soon as the treasure-party should be within the fatal enclosure. Hav- 
ing sent out scouts to learn the movements of the prize, they walked 
slow yon the jungle, and were four days before coming out upon 
the aye . Here they halted for a day; and the following even- 
ing, having learned that their expected victims were on the march, and 
close at hand, they fixed their ropes, and placing five men in front, and 
the rest along the sides of the net, sat down and waited patiently till 
morning. “Their object being money, not life, they had loaded their 
matchlocks with shot ins of bullets. As the dawn broke slowly, 


& voice—no doubt of one of the Mussulman troopers—calling upon the 


either have defied regular troops, or melted away before them, suffered 
themselves to fall, without suspicion, into the power of the police. The 
greatness of Maherban ended on the gallows, and 160 of bis folléwers 
were sentenced to confinement, some for life, and others for limited 
riods. 

ow spacejconfines us to the mention of only one other gang-robbery, 
but we shall select one that is upon a scale not frequent, we presume, 
even in India. The hero of the exploit was a certain Buckshee, who 
determined to attack the palace of the ex-Peshwa, who was understood 
to have accumulated large quantities of gold in his cantonments at 
Bithore, on the right bank of the Ganges, near the great military sta- 
tion of Cawnpore. Buckshee, as usual, mingling pleasure with busi- 
ness, carried his wife with him, while eighty of his followers moved 
about the country in small parties in the nen of Ganges water-car- 
riers. After spending two days with a rajah of his acquaintance not 
far from the scene of action, the bandit sent home his wife; and the ap- 
pointed day being arrived, he found his men concentrated, according to 
appointment, at a place about six miles below Bithore. Here they 
were joined by some accomplices with « boat containing arms; and on 
the 24th of January 1833, at ten o’clock at night, they took their way 
across the Ganges. On reaching the palace, the attack was made in 
the usual way, with the usual success ; eighteen persons who attempted 
resistance were wounded ; and the daring freebooters retired unhurt, 
with their boat loadod with property, chiefly in gold, to the amount of 
253,646 rupees, or L.25,864, 18s. Burying a portion of the spoil in a 
grove on the opposite side of the river, they divided the rest, for the 
sake of easier carriage, and set out in small parties for their forest home, 
ata distance of six days’ march, taking care to concentrate every 
evening, that they might pass the night in a body. The females of the 
colony, who'met them in procession, as usual on their return, received 
on this great occasion fifteen of the largest gold coins and twenty ru- 
pees to purchase sweetmeats and trinkets; and so deadly was the ca- 
rouse which they held to celebrate the event, that the leader next in 
rank to Buckshee died of the excess. 

The banditti hitherto specially alluded to are termed by Colonel Sleeman 
Budhuk or Bagree decoits ; but another class, wholly unconnected with 
them, matched their wildest deeds, and even roused the indignation of 
the former, who looked upon them as interlopers. Both were original- 
ly from the Rajpoot states ; but the Sansee tribe, as they are called, do 
not seem to have risen to the respectability of the Budhuks. Their 
plan of operations is as follows :—Taking only their young women with 
them, and especially those with children at the breast, that they may 
be the less suspected, they set forth in quest of adventures. On their 
scouts reaching a town where there is a wealthy shop, such as a money- 
changer’s, fit for their purpose, and from which there are convenient 
routes for escape, they proceed straight to the temple, and make their 

jah. On returning to their camp, a council is held, in which some 
liquor is spilt upon the ground in honour of Davey, the robbers saying, 
«Oh, Davey, mother, if we succeed in our business, and get a deal 
of booty, we will make a grand poojah to you, and offer you a cocoa- 
nut!’ When the jemadar, or captain, has appointed each man to his 
duty, they set out in the evening for the town ; and if no bad omen oc- 
cur, such as one of them sneezing, and if the —_ are not alert, they 
walk openly in, spears in hand; and the chief invoking Mahadeo, and 
vowing to him a chain of gold in the event of success, they rush into 
the fated shop. While retiring with their booty, they pray to the 
deity to send their pursuers in a wrong direction , throw down a rupee 
or two at any temple, and into any stream they may pass; and if one 
of their companions has been killed, invoke his spirit to assist them, 
promi him the offering of a goat and some liquor. The Sansees 
never strike with a spear when they can avoid it; andif any one of 
them eauses death in a decoitee, he is obliged to make poojah for for- 
may we and to spend some money in liquor among his comrades. They 

ave curious ideas respecting women, who appear to be of great im- 
portance in the tribe. Ifa man quarrel with a woman, the end of her 

tticoat is as good in her hands as an oaken towel ; for if she strike the 
Fellow with it, he immediately loses caste, and is not permitted to per- 
form poojah or assist in burial rites with his comrades. The poojah is 
& feast prepared in honour of some deity, and eaten with prayers and 
invocations ; the part reserved for the god being thrown into the fire. 





mame of Allah, intimated the arrival of their prey ; and springing up 


If any portion of the food should be carried off by a kite before the 





ceremonial is completed, the omen is inauspicious—the poojah is not 
accepted. 

There are numerous other tribes of decoits, but none of such distinc- 
tion as the Budhuks and Sansees. The Mussulmans, whose association 
is rejected by the Hindoo robbers, take to decoitee on their own at- 
count, but confine themselves chiefly to the lifting of cattle. Other 
clans affect only to metals, pearls, jewels, &c. ; others cut into tents : 
in short, they parcel out the wealth of the country among them, each 
taking a separate share. All are professional bandits by hereditary 
succession ; all are protected by the landowners of their own district ; 
and all rob, steal, and murder not only for their own profit, but for 
that of the god they serve. Some choose the night-time for their ad- 
ventures; while some consider it irreligious to rob between sunset 
and sunrise. Credulous themselves beyond conception, they prey up- 
on the credulity of others. Certain gangs between the Ganges and 
Jumna, and north of the Ganges, make a hereditary living by assum- 
ing the character of religious mendicants, skilled in the art of trans- 
muting metals. ‘*They contrive,” says our ‘author, “to get into the 
confidence of the females of the family, who by degrees make over to 
them, during the absence of their hadentn all their silver ornaments 
to be converted into gold. Gold is of course given for small portions 
of silver, as having been so transmuted; but by degrees they get all 
the silver, and then make off with it. I have sometimes known a dozen 
families deprived of all their silver ornaments in one night by a single 
gang of this class in a large town. All had been insinuating themselves 
into the confidence of different families at the same time: and as se- 
erecy was enjoined upon the females of each family as part of the spell, 
one family never knew what was being done in the other till the gang 
decamped. It was necessary that all should be robbed at the same 
time, as the discovery of the fraud in one family, would put all the 
amilies of a town on their guard for many years, and it is only after 
long intervals that they attempt the same fraud in the same town. The 
exceeding credulity of the people, and particularly of the female part, 
facilitates such frauds. Not a single person in any town, either Tin. 
doo or Mussulman, doubts the ability of holy mendicants to change cop- 
per into silver, and silver into gold.” Another fraud, only known as 
a rare and surprising circumstance in Europe, is common in India: 
that of some member of the gang entering the family in the character 
of the lost son, or repentant husband, who had vanished years before. 
This is comparatively easy in such a country, for ‘in India members 
of families are more often lost than in Europe at present, as great num- 
bers of allages go off every year on distant pilgrimages, through sickly 
jungles, and amidst eternak snows, in which vast numbers perish in 
going or returning, without leaving any sign by which their relatives 
can trace them. It was probably the same in Europe while the rage 
for pilgrimages to the Holy Land prevailed; and the same frauds may 
then have prevailed over Christendom.” 

It is manifest that the suppression of a crime like decoitee must be 
conducted upon peculiar principles, since there is no conscience, no in | 
nate sense of wrong-doing to appeal to. The decoitee is neither a 
vicious nor an irreligious man in the ordinary sense of the term. He 
follows the profession. handed down to him by his ancestors; and he is 
supported in his goings out and comings in by the gentry of his pro- 
vince and the gods of his worship. His success in robbery is a mark 
of the favour of the deity ; and when unfortunate, he blames only his 
neglect of religious ordinances. To extirpate this banditti by means 
of the gallows is impossible ; for the dlliee—anhee the tuition of 
their mothers—would still grow up inte decoits, just as the young of 
tigers grow into tigers. Under such difficulties, it was fortunate for 
India that the Company possessed an enlightened agent, whose mind 
had long before thrown off the prejudices of Europe, and was able to 
adapt itself to the peculiarities of a wholly different condition of so- 
ciety. In 1839, Colonel Sleeman, who had already in a great measure 
achieved the suppression of thuggee, undertook officially the suppres- 
sion of decoitee; and proceeding upon a precisely similar plan, he has 
already so far succeeded, that the principal bandits are in custody, 
and their gangs broken up and incorporated with the body of the peo- 
ple. The country was parcelled out by Colonel Sleeman among his 
assistants and himself; and the devoits, closely hemmed in, were in- 
duced to surrender not ouly by menaces, but by assurances of pro- 
tection, employment, and subsistence. All were required, as a sine 
qua non, to make a full confession of crimes and customs, and to give 
the names and residences of their associates ; and thus a body of infor- 
mation was collected not only necessary for the complete suppression 
< the system, but highly curious in a literary and philosophical point 
of view. 

‘*Of those,” says the author, “‘ who surrendered on a promise of 
conditional pardon, such as were deemed fit were enlisted into police 
battalions and establishments, under sanction of government, conveyed 
in a letter, dated the 24th of May, 1843, and with rare exceptions, have 
been found exeeedingly well fitted for the duties. Dispersed over all 
India in such establishments, and never in any number together, they 
are fast losing their exclusive language, which neither they nor their 
children ever speak, and becoming blended with the rest of gociety in 
habit and feeling. There is not a single leader or member of a gang of 
any note now at large; and the greater part of such as have escaped 
our pursuit have entered into service, or taken to other honest employ- 
ment among those to whom their character is unknown; and we are 
not aware of any gang being at their old trade, or of any colony from 
whom a gang could be formed. Bengal Proper is beyond my supervi- 
sion.” The unconditionally-pardoned were located upon an experimen- 
tal farm in the Gurruckpoor district; but although this has hitherto 
been successful, there will always be danger from the close association 
of such persons, with an exclusive language and recollections, and tra-* 
ditions of so exciting a character. 

In 1839 to 1847, the number of prisoners taken was 1214. Of these 

only 14 suffered death ; 53 were transported : 481 imprisoned for life, 
and the remainder for a limited period. During last year the number 
taken was 317, and the sentences—death, 4; transportation, 103 ; im- 
prisonment for life, 29 ; and for limited periols the remainder. 
To estimate the amount taken by plunder throughout India is im- 
possible ; but we are able to form some idea of the revenue derived 
from this trade by the Budhuk decoits. Even this, however, is only as 
approximation to the truth, since the sum can only comprise the booty 
taken in such cases as become known to the government; yet this com- 
paratively inconsiderable item amounts, from 1803 up to last year, to 
the astounding total of 2,501,576 rupees! 

Thy total cost to the government of the united establishment for the 
suppression of thuggee and decoitee is—without including the subsis- 
tence of prisoners and other contingent charges—14, rupees per 
month; and to the Oude government, and that of other native states, 
10,564 rupees per month. This gives in round money, a sum of 
£29,500 spent annually in the suppression of gang-robbery and murder. 
throughout India. 

Colonel Sleeman has now served the Company forty years without 
visiting Europe; and he well remarks, ‘‘it is not very likely that any 
other public servant will have the opportunities that I have had of 
being admitted behind the scenes to so familiar an acquaintance with 
the acts, thoughts, and feelings of the persons who have, for the last 
half century, taken the most prominent parts in the drama of crime ex- 
hibited, or with the views and circumstances which have led to the 
several legislative enactments passed, and the other measures adopted 
for the suppr ession of the evils described. It is seldom that 
the person first selected by government to superintend measures for 
the suppression of evils of such great magnitude can hope, in any 
country, much less in India, to be so long spared and permitted, as I 
have been, to watch over their progress towards a successful issue ; 
and itis no less seldom that they have in India, after the lapse of such 
a time, the leisure, the means, or the inclination to draw up such a re- 
cord, imperfect as it is, as this which I have now the honour to sub- 
mit, of what was required, what has been done, and what still remains 
to be done, before the object which government has had in view can be 
fully attained.” With this we take leave of some of the most remarka- 
ble revelations of the present day. 


MY FRIEND GRAHAM. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Vere determined in future to be less free with the name of his friend 
Graham, but he was not able long to maintain his resolution. Vere 
had suffered Gerald O’Connor to introduce him at the house of Mrs. 
Emerton, a dashing widow, who, although she had done nothing ab- 
solutely to compromise her reputation, was in the habit of admitting to 
her parties many persons of doubtful character, and many who prac- 
tised all the intricacies ofhigh play. Mrs. Maldon, a lady intimate 
with Annabel and her aunt, had in early youth been the intimate 
friend of Mrs. Emerton, but had for some time seen fit to drop her ac- 
quaintance. Very warm friends generally, when alienated, become 
bitter enemies; and Mrs. Maldon was uncommonly fond of gleaning all 











the scraps of information in her power respecting Mrs. Emerton’s levi- 
ties and indiscretions, and she possessed a correct muster-roll of all 
the guests who presented themselves in Mrs. Emerton’s drawing-room, 
either spell-bound by the bright eyes of the lady of the mansion, or 
vietimized by the scientific card-playing of her particular friends. Mrs. 
Maldon did not, to do her justice,wish to make mischief between lovers, 
but she told Mrs. Sherwin all she knew (and perhaps alittle more than 
she knew) about the gay reception-rooms of her quondam friend, which 
she represented as very little inferior in atrocity to the Hall of Eblis, 
and concluded her graphic sketch by indignantly demanding ‘«whether 
human patience could endure to hear tht the suitor of a charming 
and amiable young heiress should be in the habit of frequenting such a 
scene of temptation !” 
Mrs. Sherwin, the next time Vere called, received him alone, and 
lainly and candidly told him what she had heard, and how highly she 
Sisapgroved of his proceedings Vere had a little while ago resolved 
that he would not speedily again have recourse to his friend Graham, 
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put keep him, like a service of gold plate, for state occasions. But he 
had not now any choice in the matter; no inferior power to that of 
Graham could extricate him from his present embarrassing position. 

‘* Your remarks are very just, my dear madam,” he replied. “I 
pansy wet greatly of all I see and hear at Mrs. Emertson’s house; but | 
my friend Graham has unfortunately become entangled in her set; he 
already plays deep, and is only deterred by my vigilance mayed gee 
stilldeeper. I feel it my duty, asa friend, to watch over and guar 
him.” 

“«* Considering your youth and inexperience,” said Mrs. Sherwin, 
drily, “‘ I think you should feel it a duty to yourself to give up the so- 
ciety of a friend who requires so much care and watchfulness. He 
cannot be deserving of the interest you take in him.” 

‘* Graham is of an enthusiastic nature,” answered Vere, warming 
in defence of his phantom friend: “and such persons are easily led 
astray.” 

‘* Doubtless,” said Mrs. Sherwin, ‘‘ they are often led to the very 
brink of ruin, and a single step forward will hurl them over the preci- 

ice.” 
ee Very true,” replied*Vere, cooling rapidly, as he reflected that Gra- 
ham was but a shadow, and that it was safe to lay any amount of 
blame to his charge. ‘I have for some time, my dear madam, enter- 
tained very serious thoughts of lessening my intimacy with my friend 
Graham ; and your kind counsel will confirm me in my resolution.” 

Somewhat — by this concession, Mrs. Sherwin said, ‘* I have 
long feared that Mr. Graham was not a companion who could be bene- 
ficial to you; and the love of cards is one of the most fatal tastes that a 

oung man can posses. Mr. Graham I presume to be a Scotchman, 

om his name. He does little credit to his country, which is so famous 
for the wisdom and prudence of her sons.” 

Vere had not the most remote idea to what country his friend be- 
longed ; but as Mrs. Sherwin thought proper to consider him of Scotch 
parentage, he did not see fit to contradict her, but replied, “« Graham, 
although born in Scotland, has long been resident in England, and has 
-imbibed, I am sorry to say, many of the follies of the young men of the 
present day.” 

— then entered the room, and the conversation became gen- 
eral. 

Vere had now received a serious alarm. He was really fond of An- 
nabel, and knew that her fortune was far more than he had any pre- 
tensions to expect in a wife. He thought that if he lost her merely 
through his intimacy with the O’Connors, for whom he cared little, and 
who probably, cared still less for him, he should present an example of 
the fable of ‘the substance and shadow,” more striking than satisfac- 
tory. Fortunately for the stability of his good resolutions, the O’Con- 
nors just then removed to their seat near Dublin, from whence the 
eldest daughter’s marriage was to take place. Vere’s time was once 
more his own; and duty and inclination alike impelled him to devote 
it to Annabel. Having no further use for his friend Graham, he des- 
patched him on a visit to a family in the country. The thought now 
‘crossed his mind, that when he was married to Annabel, she would 
certainly expect to see this often talked-of friend; but Vere had been 
so long in the habit of deception, that he began to verify the saying, 
that “‘ practice makes perfect.” He resolved, as the only way to get 
fairly and honourably free of the annoyance of Graham that he would 

ut him to death! It was now July; he would wait till September. 

raham should go out on a shooting-party; and either his own gun 
should recoil, or that of a friend should hit him in a vital part! 

While, however, Vere was laying this very plausible plan, he little 
thought that meapicion was already awakened in the mind of Mrs. Sher- 
win. When she had asked him the name and residence of the family 
where his friend Graham was staying, she had taken him by surprise. 
He had not anticipated the question, and had improvised a reply to 
her inquiry in so very awkward and embarrassed a manner, that, for 
the first time, the ideastruck her that Graham was merely a visionary 

* shade, conjured up for the convenience of Vere. 

She felt angry and mortified, and determined to probe Vere with 
some very searching questions on the subject. Before, however, sho 
had an Si peg of doing so, she received a letter from a very old 
and valued friend. Mrs. Bruce had for many years resided with her 
husband in vheir native country, Scotland; but they had lately come 
over to England, and purchased a pretty place in Hertfordshire. Mrs 
Bruce was most anxious again to see her early friend; and the letter 
pontained an invitation for herself and her niese. 

Some time ago, neither Mrs. Sherwin nor Annabel would have thought 
-of going to .tay at a house where Vere was a stranger; but now beth 
ladies, especially the elder, thought that he deserved a little punish- 
ment for his many acts of neglect; and when they departed on their 
journey, each had a strange sensation in her mind that she did not com- 
municate to the other. Annabel thought that she did not feel the part- 
ing from Vere half so much as she should have anticipated; and Mrs. 
Sherwin thought that Vere was very unworthy of her niece, and re- 
flected with great pleasure that her guardians had forbidden any di- 
rect engagement between them. 

As for poor Vere, he lamented the absence of Annabel much more 
than he would have done a month ago. The O’Connérs had departed ; 
others of his acquaintance had left or were leaving London; and his 
time hung heavily on his hands. He read novels, fed the fancy ducks 

in St. James’s Park, attempted to write a sonnet on Separation, and 
practised ‘‘ Do you ever think of me love?” on the flute. Writing te 
Annabel would have been an excellent escape-valve for ennui ; but her 
guardians, among their other stipulations, had strictly interdicted cor- 
respondence. However, Vere wrote to Mrs. Sherwin, and received a 
brief answer, telling him that her niece and herself were perfectly well, 
and highly delighted with their visit. In her letter was this remarka- 
ble sentence: ‘‘ Sevcral guests besides ourselves are staying in this 
house. You will be surprised to hear that Mr. Graham is among them, 
and is already an especial favourite with Annabel and myself.” 

Vere felt completely mystified He imagined that Mrs. Sherwin had 
fathomed his deception, and was fighting him with his own airy wea- 
pons; feeling herself at liberty to conjure up for his torment the 
very phantom who had for several months caused so much uneasiness 
to her niece. Such, however, was only in part the case. Mrs. Sherwin 
certainly took alittle pleasure in playing off her Mr. Graham against 
Vere’s: but her hero had the advantage of being a tangible reality; 
a Mr. Graham was actually staying with the Bruces. 

The day after the arrival of Mrs. Sherwin and Annabel, Mrs Bruce 
mentioned that she was expecting a visitor, of the name of Graham, an 
amiable and highly intelligent young man. ‘‘ He is extremely clever,” 
she added, “ and has great abilities for conversation ; but he is reserved, 
and requires encouragement to draw him out.” 

Annabel, when alone with Mrs. Sherwin, said, ‘“*My dear aunt, I 
cannot help entertaining a strong persuasion that this expected guest 
is the friend who has obtained so much ascendancy over Vere. I am 
glad of it. P| am anxious, for Vere’s sake, to study his character; but 
it will require time to do so, and I do not wish to put him on his’guard ; 
I shall not, for several days, mention Vere’s name to him.” 

“ Mrs. Sherwin encouraged Annabel in this plan, not because she be- 
lieved Vere’s friend Graham to be a substantial being, but because 
she wished to give her niece every facility in studying the character 
of a young man of high character and fine understanding. The more 
she thought of Vere’s conduct, the more she was convinced that he did 
not feel deep, devoted affection for Annabel; and that he who was so 
remiss respecting “ love’s bonds new made,” would be little likely, in 
the’days of wedlock, “to keep obliged faith unforfeited.” 

Graham arrived, and Annabel immediately began her projected study 
of character. Graham’s character was one well worth studying; he 
was deeply read in books and in human nature, and united commen and 
uncommon sense ina manner not often to be met with in any buta 
Scotchman. He certainly was somewhat reserved, and so far Vere’s 
description of him was correct; but Annabel could not recognise in 
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of Mrs. Emerton’s blue eyes and green card-tables. Annabel, however, 
pursuaded herself that she must take more time to study Graham's 
character, before she pro tae important question which would 
convince him that she studied it ‘“‘ with a purpose.” I rather think, 
however, that she only wished for an excuse to prolong an investiga- 
tion which had imperceptibly become extremely interesting to her. 

Reading characters may be a very dreary or a very delightful study. 
Now Annabel was so charmed with the first page of the book she was 

rusing, that she felt greatly inclined to turn over the next leaf. At 

ength she asked the question, and the answer was such as might well 

be anticipated,—Graham had never seen or heard of Vere. Yet still 
Annabel continued to converse with Graham. She said that “she 
liked to talk to him, because she was so particularly fond of the Scotch 
accent,” and her reason was readily accepted by all the party; indeed, 
nobody had expected her to allege any reason at. all for what was, in 
their opinion, such perfectly natural conduct. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Bruce knew of the existence of such a person 
as Vere. Annabel was believed to be perfectly disengaged, and Gra- 
ham was becoming gradually, but deeply, attached to her. Mrs. Sher- 
win beheld the aspect of affairs with great complacency. She felt that 
it would be for Annabel’s happiness that her intimacy with Vere 
should be broken off, and was glad to see that a source of future con- 
solation was likely to open to her. 

The aunt and niece returned to London, and Graham suddenly dis- 
covered that London must be remarkably pleasant in the summer, and 
that many people had averred that it was far cooler and shadier than 
the country. Accordingly, he arrived in London the day after his fair 
friends, called on them, and received an invitation to dinner on the 
ensuing day. Mrs. Sherwin also indited an invitation to Vere, simply 
requesting him to come and meet Mr. (traham. Vere did not venture 
to refuse the invitation ; but he entered the house in fear and trembling, 
expecting either to see an empty chair, like that at Macbeth’s banquet, 
placed for the visionary Graham, or eise—still more likely—that a 
stranger might be tutored to accost him as a dear friend, even as young 
Wilding, in Foote’s clever farce of ‘“‘ The Liar,” is thunderstruck by a 
fictitious Lydia Sybthorp throwing herself into his arms, and calling 


; upon him to welcome his dear wife ; such having been the name assign- 


ed by him to a partner for life who was as much a phantom as Vere’s 
visionary friend. His fears, however, were not realised; he was re- 
ceived politely, though not warmly, and introduced to a very hand- 
some and intelligent young man as Mr. Graham. 

Soon after dinner, Mrs. Sherwin said to Graham, “‘ Your name has 

long been familiar to us. Mr. Vere’s most intimate friend bears the 
same, and is also a countryman—perhaps even a relation of yours.” 
Graham immediately interrogated Vere concerning the family con- 
nexions, the birth-place, and the Christian name of his friend. Vere’s 
answers were confused aud hesitating ; he met the keen, clear eye of 
Mrs. Sherwin, and saw in a moment that he was suspected. He was 
absent and dispirited all the rest of the hg & and Graham certainly 
never considered him in the light of a rival, but thought of him as an 
awkward young man, with very limited conversational power, and very 
easily agitated nerves. 
The next morning, Annabel, who appeared unable to settle to any 
of her usual occupations, addressed Mrs. Sherwin: ‘‘ My dear aunt,” 
she said, “I have always received so much good counsel from you, 
that it seems very presumptuous in me to venture to dictate to you ; 
but I really do not think you are acting quite right in inviting Graham 
to the house. Although my guardians do not wish me to consider my- 
self engaged to Vere, I feel that I cannot in honour deem that I am 
free. Lown that, could I at the same time have become acquainted 
with Graham and Vere, my preference would have been te to the 
former ; but this very conviction is an additional reason why I should 
not continue an acquaintance which can only end in sorrow to Graham 
and to myself.” 

‘* Dearest Annabel,” replied her aunt, ‘trust tomy judgment. I 
certainly wish you to be ‘ on with a new love,’ but not till I shall have 
shown you good and sufficient reason why you should be ‘ off with the 
old.’ Vere has far worse faults than those of instability and love of 
pleasure; he has been pursuing a regular system of deceit towards 
you. He never had a friend of the name of Graham.” 

** My dear aunt,” exclaimed Annabel, “I am certain you do him in- 
justice. I believe his friend Graham to be a very dangerous compan- 
ion for him, and I think he now begins to lament his infatuation, and 
iy oo embarrassed in speaking of his friend. He is, I fear, chained 
in bonds which he will not be able easily to unloosen.” 

** Do not give yourself the least anxiety on that account, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Sherwin. ‘‘ Depend upon it, his bonds will be as easily bro- 
ken through as if they were formed if cobwebs.” 

‘** But,” said Annabel, ‘“‘ you cannot know for a certainty that Vere 
has no friend of the name of Graham. Surely he has not confessed it 
to you :” 

‘** No,” said Mrs. Sherwin; ‘‘ had he possessed candour enough to do 
so, I should have been more inclined to forgive him. But you shall 
both hear and see my proof. You will remember that Mrs. Maldon 
told me that Vere was a visitor at the house of Mrs. Emerton. I wrote 
to the former lady, a few days ago, requesting her to ascertain if Vere’s 
friend, Mr. Graham, had ever been on Mrs. Emertun’s visiting list. 
In her answer, she said that Vere’s constant companion had been Mr. 
Gerald O'Connor, and that no one of the name of Graham had ever 
visited at the house. She mentioned as her authority a young man, 
whose name I remembered to have seen in the newspapers, as one of 
the performers at the O’Connors’ private theatricals. I again wrote 
to Mrs. Maldon, requesting that she would ascertain from the gentle- 
man in question whether the principal character in the ‘ Honeymoon’ 
had originally been ineobed for Mr. Graham. Here is her answer, 
which [ have just ‘received: the part was from the first allotted to 
Vere; the name of Graham had never been mentioned by any of the 
O°Connor family in the hearing of her informant.” 

A pause ensued. Annabel seemed much affected. 

** Now, my dear girl,” said her aunt, in a cheerful tone of voice, ‘‘ do 
not think of enacting ‘ Beauty in Tears ;’ it would be an illustration 
quite out of keeping with the subject in question. Fair ladies, I am 
aware, are very ready to make excuses for their adorers when their 
faults have proceeded from the excess of love: but the fault of Vere 
proceeded not from too much love, but too little; and you should al- 
ways bear in mind that he conjured up this shadowy friend, not for the 
sake of getting into your society, but of getting out of it.” 

Annabel dried up her tears, and told Mrs. Sherwin that she request- 
ed she would act in the matter as seemed best to herself. Accordingly, 
Mrs. Sherwin enclosed Mrs. Maldon’s two letters to Vere, accompanied 
with a long one from herself, in which she clearly told him that an 
union with Annabel was quite out of the question, after the neglect and 
disrespect with which he had treated her, and his repeated deviations 
from truth, all which were now perfectly known to her niece and her- 
self. She recommended him to discontinue visiting at the house, with- 
out seeking another interview with Annabel; in which case, she pro- 
mised secrecy in regard to his late conduct, and volunteered to tell the 
guardians of Annabel—what, indeed, would be strictly the truth— 
that their ward had, on seeing more of Vere, fully concurred in their 
opinion, that he was of too light and thoughtless a disposition to con- 
duce to her happiness; and that the acquaintance was therefore, by 
mutual consent, broken off. 

Vere was more mortified by this letter than astonished at it. He 
had for some time suspected that Mrs. Sherwin was in possession of 
his secret, and had felt himself somewhat in the situation of a man 
standing on a block of ice which is gradually melting from beneath 
him. He had no resource but to write a few lines to Mrs. Sherwin ac- 
knowledging his error, and entreating her ‘‘to bear his final farewell to 
the still loved Annabel,whose preference he had so unworthily requited, 
and whose unsuspecting trust he had so culpably betrayed.” 

Mrs. Sherwin immediately waited on the guardians of Annabel, and 
made her proposed communication tothem. They were delighted with 
the turn that affairs had taken, and full of compliments to each (and 
private admiration of themselves) on the very judicious course that 
they had adopted for the cure of a foolish attachment. 

Their good-humour lasted so long, that when, some time afterwards, 
Annabel told them that she received an offer from Graham, which she 
wished to accept, they did not subject him to any repetition of the 
former stipulations and embargoes. Graham, indeed, was ten years 
older thanVere, and had a much better income ; and the dignified quiet- 
ness of his manner, and irreproachable .correctness of his character, 
rendered him in every respect a more suitable match for Annabel then 
the first object of her choice. Their marriage took place in three 
months, previously to which Annabel informed Graham of every par- 
ticular relating to the conduct of Vere; and although he was the very 
soul of truth and honour, he could not prevail upon himself to be ex- 
tremely severe upon the discarded lover, who had, unintentionally, 
proved so great a benefactor to himself. 

Vere did the wisest thing which any one can do who has entangled 
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himself in small or great dilemmas; he travelled for a twelvemonth on 
the Continent. When he returned, he was quite cured of his love for 
Annabel, which, indeed, as my readers may have conjectured, had ne-’ 
ver been a very deep, one ta * ion of his heart. 

_ It hap ed, that soon after his arrival in London he met with Anna- 
bel and her husband at adinner-party. They accosted him kindly, 

and he entered into conversation with them with less embarrassment 
than he could have conceived ible. They invited him to the 
ensuing evening with them. Graham became mach pleased with him, 

and discerned a great deal that was good and amiable in his character, 

beneath an apparently trifling manner. Ina little while, Vere received 

a general invitation to the house of the Grahams, which was of incaleu- 

lable advautage to him. They did not mix with the gay world, but 

they had frequent little meetings of the enlightened, the accomplished, 

and the excellent. Graham tvok great interest in improving the tastes 

and habits of Vere, and soon obtained that influence over him which 

strong minds easily obtain over weak one. 

The O’Connors have returned to London, Mrs. Emerton still gives her 
weekly card-parties ; but Vere has lost all inclination for intimacy im 
either of these houses: he prefers books and music to billiards and 
écarté ; likes little social reunions better than balls and private thea- 
tricals; and, strange to say, the name that he used to mention in fic- 
tion he now repeats in sober truth, and when pressed to join the par- 
ties of his gay acquaintance, continually excuses himself under the plea 
of * a prior engagement with his friend Graham !” 


——— 
MONSIEUR GUIZOT. 


This distinguished statesman has just issued new editions of his his- 
torical sketches of Monk and of Washington. The Prefaces to each 
are here given, and furnish matter for abundant thoaght. 

PREFACE TO “ MONK.” 


This work had not been written with a view to publication. It was 
in truth an historical study, undertaken for myself alene, and with the 
sole purpose of fixing my ideas as to the re-establishment of the Mon- 
archy in England in 1660, and the character of the man by whom that 
greatevent was effected. In 1837 severab persons who had read this 
study urged me to allow its insertion in La Revue Frangaise, and I 
consen It has never yet been published in a separate or in a com- 
plete ow 

In 1837 the interest it possessed was purely historical; in the pre- 
sent day it evidently possesses one of a different character. 

Strange indeed is the situation of France. She will have no more 
revolutions ; she desires nothing but stability ; yet there are four or five 
questions, all of them implying a revolution, which are 
present toevery mind, familiar to every lip— 

Can the Republic be established ? 

Can the Monarchy be restored ? 7 

Which Monarchy ?—the Empire or the House of Bourbon? 

Which branch of the House of Bourbon ?—the elder or the younger ? 
or both together and in concert ? 

If France desire only stability, wherefore does she revolve these 
questions ? Let her suppress them, and make a stand at that which is. 
If she believe not in the stability of that which is, wherefore does she 
not settle her choice upon one of the solutions to the questions she is 
revolving ? 

Is it that these questiuns can neither be suppressed nor resolved ? 

This were, indeed, the worst of conditions, for we should be condemn- 
ed to immobility in the midst of inquietude. No faith in the time pre- 
sent and no time to come. 

I will not believe, and I do really not believe, that this oan be the 
state of my country. 

France in 1850, and England in 1660, resemble each other but little, 
and far be it from me, though I have sometimes been charged with so 
doing, to propose one to the imitation of the other. France has desti- 
nies of her own, and aspirit peculiar to her ; let her abide by these, 
and let her trust be in them. 

But there is something which transcends all diversities of national 
destiny and of national spirit ; there is something which in all places 
and in all times is equally necessary, and that is the politioal spirit, 
or, in other words, good sense, which in politics, as in all else, with 
nations as with individuals, alone insures success—d finitive and last- 
ing success. 

From two quarters did good sense concur to effect the restoration of 
the English Monarchy in 1660—the good sense of a man and the good 
sense of the country,or, to speak more exactly, of the Monarchical party 
in the country. 

Two centuries ago, it was said in England, too, that the Monarchy 
had disappeared without hope of return, and that the Commonwealth 
alone was possible. Monk saw that this was false. He believed in the 
Monarchy when the Commonwealth was in existence —when all around 
him, whether sincerely, or with bypoeriey, himself among the number, 
spoke of nothing but the Republic. And after the death of Cromwell, 
and the fall of his son Richard, so soon as the question really stood out 
between the two Governments, Monk made up his mind in favour of 
the Monarchy. 

This merit has been denied him, and, indeed, in advancing towards 
his objoct Monk so used and abused of falsehood that to projudiced and 
superficial minds it must naturally have appeared doubtful whether 
his resolution was thus precociously conceived and firmly maintained. 
But a close and searching study of the events and of the documents 
relating to them, renders all doubt impossible. From the very first 
day Monk’s mind was made up, and whatever he may have said or 
done, his mind was equally fixed every succeeding day down to the very 
last. When all else were plunged in doubt and hesitation, Monk’s 
views and course of action were determined. This was his first act of 
political good sense. 

At the same time that he was firmly determined Monk was also pa- 
tient. He knew how to wait for success while he pursued it. A soldier, 
and acting through his army, he was firmly and constantly resolved 
not to renew violent measures and civil war. He was aware that for 
the Monarchy to be effectually restored it should be so by pacific means, 
naturally, as by a national necessity and the only and last course left 
for the country. In spite of the impatience and mistrust of so many, 
he withheld, dissimulated, deferred, waited, until the event was brought 
about in some sort spontaneously and by the mere force of circumstan- 
ces. And after the event was accomplished, Monk desired that in the 
letters patent by which his glory and his fortune were solemnly con- 
firmed, these wor!s should be inserted, ‘* Victor sine sanguine” (blood- 
less conqueror), so deliberate and voluntary had been the prudence of 
his measures. 

The Monarchical party was also endowed with good sense. Its situa- 
tion was simpler thanis that of the same party es us. It was not 
tossed about between two or three monarchies. Their hearts were set 
but upon one, andall desired the same. Not the less was the party a 
very divided one. There were some who had borne a hand in effecting 
the revolution, and there were others who had fought against it. They 
had hotly made war upon each other, for or against the King, whose 
son they were now bent upon restoring to the throne. Diversity of 
ideas, of feelings, and of interests, divided them, All debate apon these 

ints was adjourned. Up to the day of triumph their ideas, their 
eelings, and their interests were reduced to the one idea, feeling, and 
interest common to them all. That which they would have preferred 
they postponed to that which they were determined to accomplish. This 
is the touchstone of the political intelligence of parties. 

The English Royalists did still more; they gave themselves up in 
the pursuit of their design to a man whom they mistrusted, whom they 
had every right to mistrust. Monk had served the King, the Rebellion, 
the Commonwealth, Cromwell, and the Parliament. He was profoundly 
wrapped up and hidden in obscurity. His actions and speech were 
frequently completely at odds. ie uttered lies with a cool determina- 
tion which confounded his most intimate adherents. The Monarchical 
party was filled with doubt and disquietude as to his real purposes, and 

assed over successively from hope to fear, from glimpses of light to 
impenetrable darkness. Nor their doubts, nor their fears, nor their 
desires, nor the obseurities of Monk diverted the Royalists from their 
adopted course. Monk was the man with whom the situation of affairs 
presented them, and to whom it bound them, Upon a general reckon- 
ing there were more reasons for resting their hopes in him than for 
mistrusting him, This again was a necessity which had to be embraced. 
The Royalists saw this also, and embraced it. They did not blindly 
resign themselves to Monk ; but they discreetly supported him, draw- 
ing him towards them without compromising him ; attentive to his 
counsels ; watchfully, but quietly standing behind him as behind the 
leader of their choice. For insuch designs there must be a leader, and 
the only leader is he to whom support is given, while his actions are 


left unshackled. 


™ 








Success duly followed the good conduct of the Monarchical party and 
of its chief. 

Nations, parties, or individuals, men in general, in the important cir- 
eumstances of their destiny, err in two different ways, both equally 
fatal. In one case, h and disheartened, the ais up th rown 

idance, remain inactive as impotent spectators, and resign their whole 

unes to the results of that unknown power which, in their faith or 
their im » they designate as Providence, fate, or chance In the 
other, bi y secure, and scerning all forethought, they are swayed 
by the caprices of their imagination or their desires, believing that all 
to them is possible, and that nothing can impede the accomplishment 
of their objects and oftheir hopes. God will neither tolerate nor leave 
unpunished the one error or the other. He has willed that men should 
take part in the conduct of their own affairs, and should accept their 
toil no less than their chances; and at the same time He will not suffer 
that men should persuade themselves that they can dispose of events at 
their pleasure, and that all things will bend and succumb to their in- 
terests or to their whims. With those who will do nothing for them- 
selves, and tarry until God alone rescues them from trouble, God also 
tarries and leaves them to suffer and eadure. To those whose presump- 
tion reckons on and attempts the accomplishment of all their desires, 
God sends hindrances and defeats which force them to acknowledge and 
that there are about them forces, rights, and interests other 

than their own, and with which it is requisite to treat and strike a bal- 
ance of accounts. Good polity consists in discriminating beforehand 
these necessities of nature, which, if overlooked, might assume the form 
of a divine lesson, and in conforming our conduct to them with a good 


ce. 
i shall not touch upon the revolution of February. Not me does it 
beoome to speak of it at the present time. ButI cannot believe, and 
no Frenchman can resign himself to the belief, that it is to be regarded 
as the final issue of the glorious history of France. It is the rash taste 
of my country to rush, no matter at what cost or in the face of what 
, into immense and unparalleled experiments. It is as though it 
held itself to be the great laboratory of the world’s civilization. But 
fit be quick to venture itself it is quick too in taking better counsel, 
nd retracing its steps, when it has discovered that a wrong path has 
been taken, and ruin is imminent. Already beneath the shadow of a 
Great name has it halted on its course. But asalutary halt is not sal- 
Vation. ‘It will not suffice that France should cease rolling down the 
Pig ; the abyss must be closed and France again must stand erect. 
A Washington or a Monk—one or the other it must have ere it raise 
itself once more. 

Which of these will Providence grant us ? 

I would wish to shed over the event which forms the subject of this 
study all the light necessary to set it forth clearly, and to enlighten us 
as we behold it. I publish at the end of my narrative 71 despatches or 
fragments of despatches addressed in 1659 and 1660 to Cardinal Maza- 
rin and to M. de Brienne, by M. de Bordeaux, at that time French 
Ambassador in London. These documents are taken from the archives 
of the Foreign-office. It is curious to note the information collected 
day by day, and the influence attempted to be exercised by the rep- 
resentative of Louis XIV. at the Court of Cromwell upon the proceed- 
a Monk for the restoration of the Stuarts. 

also publish a lettter addressed a fortnight before the restoration 
of CharlesII. by Richard Cromwell to Monk. ‘In order (he says) 
that when the Parliament shall be assembled you may be pleased to 
employ your credit in my favour, that I may not remain subject to 
debts which neither God nor my conscience, I am certain, can regard 
as mine. ForI have this confidence in you that, if I must deem myself 
ened xerity of great things, you will not deem me deserving of com- 

e n.” 

Singular mixture of modesty, amounting almost to humility, with the 
memory of past grandeur. 

Tn 1838, shortly after the insertion of my first work upon Monk in 
La Revue Francaise, Mr. J. Stuart Wortley, then a member of Par- 
liament, and now sitting as Lord Wharncliffe in the House of Lords, 
semen a translation of it in London, to which he appended an in- 

uction and notes A gee with historical learning and interest. On 
revising and remodelling this study I have taken advantage of Lord 
Wharncliffe’s work, in rectifying certain inexactitades in my own text, 
and borrowing a few notes serving to throw a light on or to complete 

the facts. 
PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION OF WASHINGTON. 

It was ander the Monarchy, and almost in the mi¢st of the counsel 
of the King Louis Philippe, that I paid this bdleage to Was n, an 
to the foundation of a great republic by a great man. In publishing it 
now afresh I experience a profound feeling of sadness. 

The more I look on, the more I remain convinced that a republic, 
noble form of government as it is, is the most difficult and the most 
perilous of governments. 

It is of all governments that which requires at the hands of Pro- 
vidence the most favourable and the most exceptional circumstances, 
and at those of society itself the largest amount of unanimity, wisdom, 
and virtue. 

And it is that which even acquired at this cost imposes upon society 
the greatest number of trials, and exposes it to the greatest number of 
chances. ‘ 

The United States of America composed a new society, which had 
never been subject to stormy and varied changes, which had not borne 
the yoke of a long succession of ages, which had nothing to destroy 
when it was called apon to establish its government. 

This young society was surrounded by no rivals, it might almost be 
said was without neighbours. Wide space was before it—a free and 
immeasurable field, open to allthe wants, all the passions of men. 

For a long space of time, in the management of its home affairs, it 
possessed and practised republican principles. Its only knowledge of 
monarchy was gathered from a distance, wafted across the oceau, and 

to a respected name rather than as a real and necessary power. 

, When it entered into contest with this Power, it was to resist iniquit- 
ous pretensions, to defend its rights—its ancient and legitimate rights. 

The citizens of this society, rich or poor, enlightened or ignorant, 
were very nearly unanimous in favour of republican government. 

They were Christians in heart as in denomination. At the same 
moment when | were quarrelling with their King they lived humbly 
in the sight of God the King of Kings. 

It was thus that the Republic of the United States was founded. 

And, in spite of so many poets: um had it been placed in our hem- 
isphere instead of its own, and wedged in between the large European 
States instead of flowing forth freely like its own streams through its 
forests and ep we may be permitted to doubt whether it could have 
established itself and lived peaceably and gloriously as it has done. 

France is now undergoing as an unexpected trial, and with a consti- 
tution which would breed confusion in the most orderly society, this 
form of governement which America received as a free choice, in accord- 
ance with its natural bent and the unparalleled position which Heaven 

awarded it Will a republic, sprung as this sprung up with us in 
Feb: » 1848, obtain the same destinies as the republic of Washing- 
ton? This is the question which is now under debate. 

The most favourable chances have been afforded the Republic. In 

ite of its origin, Recepted as it was against the grain, without a dis- 

ning, . men of sense and ere bares entrenched themselves 

) rampart in order to defend themselves in a body, 
rpg Ty ; 
e name terest of order which it has destroyed that the 
sg gad maintains itself. It had no right to expect such a chance. 
Will it profit by it? Willit be able to practise with perseverance a 
stern policy of conservancy and social reconstruction? Such is that 
which France now invokes. It is not sufficient for the Establishment of 
@ Government that it should simply take care day by day that society 
do not perish ; society must be delivered from the quotidian terror of 
Comers, and the prospect should be opened to it of a long and 


I speak neither of freedom nor of lory. Ih less, that 
France will never learn to dispense Sith either apaneiauhee 


> 
THE UNITY AND DISUNITY OF GERMANY. 


After a ae Geof alarm, suspense, and peril, there seems a glim- 
mer of hope that Germans wili be prevented from engaging in sanguin- 
ary warfare with Germans, and from asserting their love of union 
‘\more Hibernice” y the slaughter of their brethren. The conference 
of M. de Manteuffel on the part of the King of Prussia, and of the 
Prince de Schwartzenberg on the part of the Emperor of Austria, ap- 
pears to have had a favourable result; and there is reason to believe, 
that, for the present at least, or until new differences shall arise, the 
mighty armaments of the rivals will be engagod in mo more desperate 
cay hermes in increasing the public debt of the powers that called them 
ng. 





We cannot, however, in the hope that the difficulties of Prus- 
sia and Austria are at an end, and that circumstances may not, from 
day to day, arise which shall once more overthrow all pre-existing ar- 
i? row and bring the antagonists a second time face to face. Not- 
withstanding the halcyon days that have dawned within the week, the 
Kha Prussia is in the unfortunate position of a man who can neither 
recede, standstill, nor advance with honour or with safety. The unity 
of Germany is an idea that has taken too deep a root in the minds of the 
Prussians to justify any expectation that it will be hastily abandoned : 
while the disunity of Germany, or the status quo, is so clearly the 
interest of Austria, the present head of the Confederation, and so - 
able to the ideas and principles of the Conservative party throughout 
Europe, that we must expect all the moral and physical force of Austria 
and her allies to be exerted in its defence. The King of Prussia, 
though he may avoid war at present, cannot recede, unless he wish to 
turn his Landwehr into revolutionists. He cannot stand still, without 
covering himself with ridicule and disgrace in the eyes of his own 
people—-a result which might lead to his deposition, and he cannot ad- 
vance, without kindling a war in Europe, of which the end might be, 
not the randisement, but the humiliation of Prussia, accompanied, 
in all probability, by a loss, not simply of territory, but of influence. 

A glance at the position of the Prussian people, and of the Prussian 
King, prior and su uent to the French Revolution of 1848, will show 
how they stand towards each other, and towards the rest of Europe at 
the present time. Upwards of forty years ago, the late King of Prus- 
sia—a Monarch of the old school, claiming to govern by Divine right— 
promised his subjects afree constitution. This wasreversing the usual 
course of politics ; but his subjects, being a peaceable as well as en- 
liguicned people, were contented to have a constitution after that fash- 
ion, rather than not to haveit atall, or to have it at the heavy price of a 
violent revolution. The King proffered, and spotieatinated, and died 
without performing his promise. The present King—a man of liberal 
tendencies, of greatambition, but of no tulent—granted the long-pro- 
mised and long withheld charter ; and gave the Prussians a constitu- 
tion that would not work, and in which he reserved to himself, rights, 
privileges, and duties, utterly inconsistent with a representative form 
of Government. The French Revolution broke out—the Germans, like 
the rest of the Continental nations, went mad—and one great, united, 
and free Empire, or perhaps Republic, of Germany was the dream of 
the Prussians, the Saxons, the Hessians, and some other branches of 
the Teutonic family. 

The King of Prussia caught the contagion, and losing all prudence 
and self-oontrol, shouted as lustily as a Red Republican for a re-ar- 
rangement of the German polity, and endeavoured to abolish the very 
name of Prussia, which, for the future, he said, was to be lost in that of 
Germany. He soon found, however, that he was playing a dangerous 

ame, and that his revolutionary colleagues, the professors, the stu- 

ents, and the people, had an idea that Germany would be most com- 
fortably and securely united if there were no Kings, Dukes, or Electors 
within its boundaries. This did not suit the purposes of his ambition ; 
his subjects were going far too fast towards republicanism to please 
him, and heturned suddenly round upon them, and told them—if not 
in words, by deeds—that the unity of Germany, without the King of 
Prussia as Emperor thereof, was not the unity he had imagined, and 
that for the future he would combat his old friends of the democracy, 
and crush them beneath the weight of his armies. He did so ; Prus- 
sia was transformed into a vast camp, with the double object of coer- 
cing his own subjects, and of overawing the Austrians and all other 
members of the German Confederation, who were not willing either to 
be swallowed up entirely, or to lose their position, orany portion of 
their territory, for the sake of Prussia. 

Still keeping his own ends in view, he fomented the civil war betweeu 
the Danes and the Schleswig-Holsteiners, desiring to round off his new 
empire by that maritime province. He procured the convocation of an 
Assembly, or Parliament, to supersede the old Diet, and to debate on 
the future relations of Germany. This Assembly broke up, having done 
nothing during its existence but to complicate existing difficulties, to 
exasperate mutual distrusts, to acerbate previous ill feeling, and to 
render ‘confusion worse confounded.” Austria being menaced with 
the loss of the flower of her dominions—-Austria Proper—and with being 
converted into a Sclavonian instead of a German Empire, naturally en- 
deavoured to prevent the consummation, and to defend her integrity at 
the point of the sword. Sorely pressed by the Hungarians and the 
Lombards, she struggled for existence; while Prussia, de facto an ab- 
solute and despotic power, and engaged in a conflict with revolution in 


d | her own territory, gave all the aid she could to the revolutionary parties 


in those two kingdoms—caring nothing for principle, for consistency, or 
for justice, if Austria could only be weakened per fas aut nefas. The 
Emperor of Russia came to the aid of his ally, and Austria was saved 
from destruction, and enabled to cope with Prussia hand to hand. 

The Parliament of Erfurt was next convoked by Prussia, without the 
consent of the head of the actual Confederation, and was as powerless 
for good, and as apt for evil, as its predecessor. The Hessian difficulty 
thdn arose. The Elector, unable to rule his subjects, or to secure the 
allegiance of his army, demanded, as he was entitled to do by the Fede- 
ral pact, the support of the Federal army. Austria, the legal head of 
the Confederation, and acting in strict accordance with her right and 
with the treaties by which Europe was bound after the pacification of 
Waterloo, despatched an army of ocenpation into Hesse Cassel. Prussia, 
without a shadow of right to interfere, except under the orders of the 
Confederation, occupied Hesse with another army, flattering the revo- 
lutionary party in Germany with the idea that she was supporting the 
Liberals of Hesse against their foolish Sovereign; but having no other 
object in view than the old scheme of Prussian aggrandisement, and the 
unity of Germany under Prussian auspices. As if determined that the 
final struggle for supremacy should now be fought, and that the Elec - 
torate of Hesse-Cassel should be the battle-field, the King of Prussiah 
called out the Landwehr, by which his available force was increased to 
upwards of 500,000 men 

For the last few weeks the armies of Austria and Prussia have been 
in sight of each other, eager to strike; aud the democratic Prussiaus, 
forgetful of all the wrongs they have endured at the hands of their ambi- 
tious and arbitrary, but weak Sovereign, have been smitten with the 
love of conquest, have considered the honour of their country to be at 
stake, and have desired nothing better than an unnecessary and most 
wicked war with their Austrian brethren. The King of Paussia, how- 
ever, was scared at his own work, and “ recoiled at the sound himself 
had made.” Austria, acting in strict accordance with law and right, 
could not draw back even one inch (however loth she might be to en- 

age in the conflict), without losing her own self-respeot and sinking 
in the estimation of Europe. On the other hand, the King of Prussia 
having taken the step, could not retrace it without age be | himself 
—a fatal result to a man in his position. In this state of affairs the 
conference between M. Manteuffel and M. de Schwartzenberg was held 
at Olmutz; and, the Elector of Hesse coming to the rescue, offered to 
manage his subjects himselt, and to withdraw his demand for the aid of 
the Federal army. By this compromise, Austria may now retire with- 





inst their mortal enemies. It is | & 


out either compromise of right or dignity, and Prussia may withdraw 
without humiliation. 

So t he affair at present stands, and there is a truce between the hig 
belligerents. Whether the truce shall expand into a peace, is impossi- 
ble to foresée. The elements of mischief are too many to justify the 
hope that the troubles of Germany are concluded. There is but one 
reat and obvious chance of an amicable settlement—the abdication of 
the King of Prussia, and the installatiog of another Monarch less fet- 
tered by the past, and who will be able to maintain his own rights 
without attacking those of his neighbours. Revolutionary Kings never 
do any good for themselves ; and men who take the colour of their char- 
acter from circumstances, and who are wn + of the opinion which 
happens to be in the ascendant, are not fit to be entrusted with the 
chief authority in times of revolutionary excitement. The King of 
Prussia bids fair to be anew example of this old truth. His abdication 
at the present time would be a blessing to Europe, and possibly to him- 
self. His successor might have a difficult, but it would not be a hope- 
less task.— London Vews, 7th inst. 

—_p__— 

Puan For A Lirerary Man’s Home.—Our readers know how 
often we have pointed out the pressing urgency which exists for the es- 
tablishment of some form of nee for the literary man, established 
on more intelligible principles and clearer responsibilities than the 
Literary Fund, and available to the unfortunate of that class who are 
strangely excluded from the benefits of the fund in question by the pre- 
sent interpretation of its statutes. Some such institution on a broad 
scale, which might be partly self-supporting and partly endowed, would 


probably develope itself out of any good beginning earnestly made ; and 
we have, therefore, heard with great satisfaction of a munificent offer 
made by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, at the close of some dramatic en- 
tertainments which he has been giving at Knebworth, the performers 
consisting of the company of amateurs who usually play under the 
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managerial direction of Mr. Dickens. Sir Edward 
ee y at various in the United 

ingdom ; the proceeds to form the germ of a fund for a certain number 
of houses to be further endowed for literary men and artists; and the 
play itself, if we understand rightly, to be afterwards disposed of for 
the added benefit of the fund. Sir Edward will likewise give in fee 
ground on his estate in Herts for the erection of such asylum, rest, re- 
treat, or whatever else it may be determined to call the residences in 
question. The actors, to whom & conspicuous share in this good work 
will be due, hope, we understand, to take the field in the epring of next 
year.—Atheneum. ? 
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JUVENILE NIGHT. 
NIBLO’S GARDEN, 


Tickets to all parte of the House, 50Cents Children Half Price. Doors open até o’c ’ 
To commence at 71-4 Manager, Mr. John Sefton ? pen at 6 o'clock 


THE WONDERFUL 
RAVEL FAMILY 
will appear on Saturday, December 28, for the 16th time, in the New Comic Pantomime ef 
MAZULM, Or the Night Owl. 
ch aracters by the Ravel family. Tobe preceded by the Balle: Pantomime of 
JEANNETTE AND JEANNOT. 
Performance to be over by half-past 9, 
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MARRIED.—On the 18th instant, at the Church of the Messiah, by the Rev, Samuel Oe 
good, JAMES SIMONET, of Mairacaibo, Venezuela, to MARY DOONAN, daughter o; 
Barnabas Bates, of this city. 





DIED.—On Sunday, the 15th inst., after a brief and painful iliness, MARY D. ARTHUR, 
wife of John Arthur, Jr., Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and daughter of the Honourable James S$ 
Nevius, of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. And on the same day, her infant daughter 
aged 8 days. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1/0 1-24 110 3-4. 
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At a late hour last Saturday night, and after a passage of unusual 
severity even for the winter season, the R. M. Steamship 4frica ar- 
rived here from Liverpool, with the mails of the 7th inst. Their con- 
tents were generally welcomed as more satisfactory than those of the 
previous week, the essential change being found in the diminished pro- 
bability of warfare on an extended scale in Central Europe. A concise 
and well written article from a London contemporary will be found 
above, setting forth with much precision the origin, progress, and pre- 
sent state of this complicated ‘German question.” Frem its perusal 
a general outline of the condition of affairs may be gleaned; but we 
cannot discover in it anything like an assurance that peace will be 
preserved. 

At home, the anti-Papal excitement is said to be subsiding ; and the 
daily journals certainly show us how the great torrent of indignation 
against the Pope, which has been rolling through the land, is now 
gradually being drawn off into a variety of minor channels, in which 
personal and party impulses are increasingly obvious. Thus we have 
the Episcopal Bench, with the exception of their Lordships of Exeter 
and St. David’s, uniting in an address to the Throne, which address 
does not offer one new point in its view of the case, being in short a 
mere rehash of the grandiloquent phrases that have latterly been 
spouted a hundred times, on hustings and platforms. Not content with 
that sort of notoriety which must attend the refusal to join his brethren 
and attach his signature to so respectable and so harmless a document, 
the Bishop of Exeter thought he ought to edify the Royal mind as to 
the reasons that moved him thereunto. He therefore forwarded to the 
Home Office, for presentation to the Queen, a humble petition “on his 
own hook,” setting forth at inordinate length the manifold errors and 
absurdities of his associate spiritual Peers, and giving Her Majesty 
much gratuitous advice upon the general bearing of the question. It 
would indeed be hard, if the keepers of the Queen’s conscience were ex- 
pected not only to read the addresses offered, but also the apologetic” 
essays of those who like to be singular. If the discipline of the Church 
resembled that of the army, we might expect to see Henry of Exeter 
court-martialed for insubordination. 

Mr. Roebuck has been also in the field, lecturing Lord John Russell 
in a published letter, for having set an example of intolerance, uncalled- 
for under the circumstances, and likely to be productive of future evil. 
Mr. Bennett, also, the Puseyite clergyman in charge of St. Barnabas’ 
Church, Pimlico, is in print with a voluminous record of his profession- 
al and non-professional dealings with our noble Premier, the result 
being a decided conviction that the plain-spoken Joseph Hume was not 
far wrong, when he accused Lord John of abctting quasi-papacy, until 
he found he was thereby falling into a political scrape. The fervour 
with which he faced right-about, on making the discovery, may be 
used as a handle for some abuse; but we mave ere now had occasion to 
observe that consistency is no part of the Ministerial stock in trade. 

The Birkenhead rioters do not seem, after all, to have been arrested ; 
and interest in this affair has become purely local. When Parliament 
meets, and the proposed bill is brought in, for prohibiting the use of 
these newly assumed titles by Romish prelates, we expect a fierce ora- 
torical strife. Ifa Parliamentary majority be convinced that the great 
body of English Protestants are either injured or insulted, we trust it 
will take summary measures for removing the cause of offence—if not, 
that the hubbub will die away. Nothing can be worse for the interest 
of true religion than sectarian controversy, and interminable polemical 
disputes. The Government will perhaps be embarrassed between their 
anxiety to be staunchly Protestant in England and at the same time 
Catholically liberal in Ireland. 

AnIndia mail, with Bombay dates to the 2nd ult., had arrived. 
There had been a trifling disturbance with one of the hill tribes on the 
Punjaub frontier, in the neighbourhood of Kohat; but it was forthwith 
suppressed, and general tranquillity prevailed. We notice with regret 
that the troops stationed at Lahore have suffered severely from an epi- 
demic. Out of 415 officers, 23 were in the hospital; and 1229 out ofa 
force of 7,550 men. From no mention being made of deaths, it may be 
presumed that the disease under which they were prostrated, is not 
one of a fatal character. Her Majesty’s troops at that station are the 
14th Light Dragoons and the 98th Foot. The East India Company’s 
consist of two regiments of native Irregular Cavalry, one of European 
Infantry, and five of native.. For the information of American readers, 
we take the opportunity of mentioning, that the E. I Company has 
only six European Regiments in its service, two of which are attached 
to each of the three Presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. Its 
entire force numbers thirty regiments of Cavalry and one hundred and 
sixty-two of Infantry, together with a strong and most efficient corps of 
Artillery and Engineers. The variety of detailed duties on which the 
officers of the last-named are employed in India gives them great op- 
portunities for acquiring professional experience. They rank, conse- 
quently, very high in the estimation of military men. 

The Queen and Prince Albert have been lately sojourning at Wi adgor, 
entertaining small circles of guests and visitors. Amongst them, in 
addition to the Cabinet Ministers who appear frequently on the list, we 





notice the names of Viscount Hardinge, the widowed Duchess of Or- 
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leans, the Duke and Duchess of Nemours, and the Duc d’Aumale. 


The record of courtly events offers nothing that calls for comment. 





As with the present aspect of public affairs in Germany, so is it in 
France—there is a pacific lull. The eternal strife between rival news- 
paper editors, and rival chiefs of political cliques, goes on, it is true; 
but the latest accounts speak of less feverish excitement than usual. 
There was one topic,indeed, set down for discussion in the Assembly on 
the 30th ult. which might have blown into a flame the slumbering ele- 
ments of mischief—the proposed revocation of the laws which condemn 
the Bourbon princes to exile, A sense of the inconvenience of bringing 
the Count de Chambord and the sons of Louis Philippe, personally, 
into the Parisian vortex of movement and intrigue was apparent on 
the one hand: on the other was the odium of proscription. The As- 
sembly has not made its election; it has adjourned until the Ist of 
March the discussion :f this ticklish subject. It is believed, that the 
parties most interested would prefer that the law should remain un- 
altered. 

The national Assembly has not yet decided whether the recent levy 
of 40,000 additional troops shall be acted upon by the Executive. The 
necessity for strengthening the Eastern boundaries of France, in refer- 
ence to the vast German armaments a-foot, was the pretext, under 
which the call for this increase in the military establishments was 
made. But the Government having decided on a strictly neutral posi- 
tion, why should the country be saddled with such a needless expense. 
This is the question inconveniently agitated, and about to be fully dis- 
cussed. The decision of the Chamber will surely be influenced by the 
events occurring, from day to day, beyond the Rhine, notwithstanding 
the presumed neutrality. 

Beranger, the national poet of France, is reported to be dangerously 
ill,—Victor Hugo takes no part in the discussions of the Chamber, ow- 
ing to an affection of the throat, superinduced by his oratorical exer- 
tions prior to the late adjournment of the Assembly.—M. Nisard has 
been elected to fill one of the vacancies in the French Academy, having 
defeated his opponent Alfred de Musset by a vote of 28 to 5.—Else- 
where will be found two recent essays from the pen of M. Guizot. 


Neapouiran Lirerary Proscription.—The government of Naples, 
whilst appropriating money for prosecuting researches in the buried 
ruins of Herculaneum, has absolutely prohibited the introduction, or 
sale in its dominions, of Humboldt’s “‘ Cosmos,” and of the entire works 
of Schiller, Moliére, Shakspesre, Sismondi, Lamartine, and Thiers! 





AMERICAN Ciiprers.—We have occasionally called attention to the 
beautiful specimens of naval architecture to be found in this port, en- 
gaged in the China trade. Under the late change in Navigation Laws, 
one of those fast-sailing merchantmen, the Orientai, lately arrived in 
London, after a very quick passage of 98 days, with a cargo of tea from 
Canton. The event produced some sensation, and elicited a leading 
article from the Times. Our commercial community will be stirred up ; 
for the American merchants, with their accustomed promptness, are a 
little ahead of us in this matter, having acted on the belief that it is 
an error in trading, to allow valuable products to come lumbering 
along in slow-sailing vessel, whilst the bills of lading and the bills of 
exchange which they represent are at hand in double quick time, by 
steamers and overland routes. 





Canava.—A telegraphic report from Toronto, dated Tuesday last, 
announces that the Chief Commissioner of Public works has resigned 
his appointment, and retired from the Cabinet. The event has, we be- 
lieve not come upon our friends by surprise. 





PROFESSOR SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS. 

Under this name, an exhibition of rare attraction is now open to the 
public, at the corner of Thirteenth Street and Broadway. It is a collec- 
tion of twenty-six pictures, made up of landscapes, architectural 
pieces and marine views, all painted from Nature by the exhibitor 
himself, during his travels through various parts of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. There is no novelty in the mode of getting up; but there is 
such a marked superiority in the general treatment of the subjects 
chosen, that we have no hesitation in pronouncing this the best exhibi- 
tion of its kind that New York has ever seen. Pictorial illusion can, 
in fact, scarcely be carried to greater perfection; the artist's fidelity 
and skill being aided by the well-known peculiarity of the cosmorama— 
—it is looked at from exactly the proper distance, and under exactly 
the proper light, the spectator’s eye being, moreover, for the moment, 
excluded from contact with intervening objects. These favouring cir- 
Gumstances, and the remarkable merit of the paintings themselves, 
combine to produce so unrivalled a scenic effect, that in some cases after 
a long and steady gaze, the magnifying len# is forgotten, and it is diffi- 
cult to dispossess oneself of the impression that an Asmodeus has really 
wafted us to the place of which we see the counterfeit. 

We do not design this notice to take the place of a catalogue, and we 
must therefore content ourselves with a passing word of comment on the 
most striking parts of a very striking whole.—No. 1., the Entrance to 
the great Temple of Abusimbil in Upper Egypt, cannot be surpassed. 
The uncouth majesty of the colossal figures, sixty feet high, carved in 
high relief upon the face of a solid rock—the accumulated sand of the 
Desert, that has choked up its base—the tiny figures of the Arabs 
couched upon it—and a peep at the blue waters of the Nile—these are 
the materials admirably handled.—Nor has Professor Sattler been less 
successful in the treatment of his other sketches, taken during a length- 
ened sojourn in the wonderful land of Egypt.—No. 4 shows us the 
Second Cataract, as seen from a lofty eminence that overhangs the 
river, which stretches away to the horizon, and is here studded with 
innamerable rocky islets, whose dark granite is strangely contrasted 
with numberless light-coloured sand-bars. The effect is very singular. 
—In No. 6. we have the great Cataract, and the Artist’s boat being 
tracked up its dangerous pass, by the joint efforts of scores of Nubians. 
In this tableau all is life and motion, whether in the foaming and rush- 
ing water, or in the tugging, scrambling, climbing, peeping natives. 
The descriptive catalogue mentions that the Artist’s pilots were occu- 
pied for five hours in ascending this curious and picturesque defile, 
whilst, on the descent, the boat rushed through it in a few seconds. 
One can readily believe the statement.—The great Statues of Memnon, 
on the plain opposite to Luxor, are the subject of No. 12. It is the pe- 
riod of the annual inundation of the Nile, and the lake-like character 
of the foreground adds much to the beauty of one of the gems of the 
collection.—No. 24. gives a vivid representation of a sand storm in the 
Lybian Desert. The Professor was exposed to one of these terrific visi- 
tations whilst at the Pyramids of Ghizeh; the gigantic Sphinx, par- 
tially visible through the murky atmosphere, points out the locality, 
and the affrighted Arabs hurrying to the lee-side of the Great Pyramid 
give character to this fac-simile of a Simoom.—We take leave of the 


How rare it is to find an Artist succeed in marine views! By this 
we do not mean great staring portraits of ships—these are common 
enough—but we mean the zlements—the sea, the sky,—always difficult 
to render on canvas, and most so when ships are battling with them. 
We pray the reader, who may be induced to look at this collection, to 
pause awhile before No. 9, so good and unexaggerated a semblance of 
a storm at sea, as to make one feel rather thankful than otherwise, at 
finding a steady floor beneath one’s foot. The brig in the distance is 
inimitably touched in.—No. 21, a view of the Sound, with Elsinore and 
the Castle of Cronberg introduced, is less successful—mainly because 
the vessels are too large. A ship filling up nearly all the canvas, with 
an occasional peep at sky and water, is best fitted for a sign-board. 

St. Mark’s Place, at Venice, the interior of St. Peter's, at Rome, a 
street scene in Valetta the Capital of Malta, and a view outside the 
walls of Burgos, in Old Castile—all these are excellent. Of several 
landscapes, by far the best is No. 23, the Valley of Eisack, in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. The figures in the foreground are poor; but the subject 
is superbly treated. Nothing can be more gloriously fine than the pre- 
cipitous heights of the Schlern Vountaim in the background, with the 
snow lying on the ledges, that terrace, as it were, its abrupt wall-side 
—nothing more lovely than the valley that leads up to the base of the 
mountain. 

It is evident that these cosmoramas may be sources of great enjoy- 
ment; but it may be curious to notice how the pleasurable sensation, 
in this case, differs from that experienced ina gallery of fine pictures— 
say, for instance, at the Dusseldorf collection. In the former, the 
Painter’s talent is aided by such ingenious mechanical contrivances, 
that one is transported in idea to the scene on which one’s eyes are fixed, 
and of the artist and his art one is not, of necessity, reminded. It is 
otherwise, before a picture; for although it be a common figure of 
speech to say that a good one is “the thing itself,” none but persons 
of very exalted imagination can really forget for a moment that they 
are looking at a few square feet of canvas. We cannot pretend to de- 
fine how much the sense of difficulties overcome influences the charm 
which able pictures convey to those who really appreciate them ; but 
we incline to think that it enters more largely into one’s feelings than 
might be obvious at the first glance. The picture, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, is nevertheless by far the loftier work of art, for 
it is seen understandingly by the mind’s eye ; whereas, the cosmorama 
only appeals to the ordinary sense of sight. The latter, therefore, 
should be more popular with the masses, if the former be more relished 
by persons of thought and refinement. We are thankful to be endowed 
with a very catholic taste, which we tested, a few days since, by walk- 
ing immediately from the Dusseldorf Gallery to Professor Sattler’s Ex- 
hibition, We enjoyed both to the highest possible degree, but found 
the source and the character of our sensations totally different in each 
case. We have hinted, without pretending to explain, the cause; and 
we can only farther recommend our friends to make the experiment. 

We trust that New York, which disburses sueb untold sums in the 
support of amusements of all kinds, will not suffer this delightfu) ar 
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SIR HENRY BULWER BEFORE THE PILGRIMS. 


On Monday last, the anniversary festival of the New England Society 
of this city was held in the large dining-hall of the Astor House. The 
tables were crowded to excess; the chair was filled by the President, 
Moses H. Grinnell, Esq, on whose right and left sat the Hon: Daniel 
Webster andSir H. L Bulwer,the distinguished guests of the Society. We 


tertainment to languish for want of encouragement. ae | 
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Three sum—what the lobster, and the three fishes, and the 
water, were to the dinner they had just been eating was the tion 
of New England at the time that the Pil landed, to the conditions 
of New ay ged at the time at which he was speaking; (applause,) and 
in this h not told the whole story—the deh were bought and not 
caught—along the whole coast there was not at that time a single line, 
or a hook, oranet. Hear this, ye gentlemen of New Bedford, from | 
whose port now issue forth 600 sails of ships, manned by 16,000 seamen, 
to capture and monopolize the capture of the greatest monsters of the 
deep. (Applause and laughter.) 1 could pursue this subject gentle- 
men, to an infinite length—but what can I say about it that you don’t 
know. (Great laughter.) Yes :—you all know that in 1630 the whole 
of New England contained but 300 white inhabitants, a number which, 
in a century afterwards, had increased to 160,000, and it may at this 
day be given at nearly three millions. You all know that the capital 
of New land, in 1720, contained 12,000 inhabitants ; in 1820, 43,000; 
in 1880, 78,000; and in 1850, 156,000. (Applause.) You all know 
that Boston, in 1789, was proud, very proud, of two stage coaches— 
(much ae ie employed twelve horses; that she was prouder 
still, in 1800, of twenty five stage coaches, which employed one huan- 
dred horses; and that in 1847, these twenty-five coaches had been mul- 
tiplied into two hundred and fifty coaches and omnibuses, employing 
one thousand six hundred horses, without taking into account seven 
railways, which provided daily accommodation for 7,000 passengers. 
You all know that the first newspaper published in the colonies, was 
published in 1701, in this same city of Boston, and that a third news- 
mow published in the same town, in 1721, under the title of the Vew 

ngland Courant, could not maintain itself, though it had very warm 
advocates, being supported by the Hel/-fire C/ub—(immiense laughter) 
—and you also all kaow that at this moment there are in Boston, six- 
teen daily newspapers, with a daily circulation of 86,000 copies, and 
fifty weekly newspapers, with a weekly circulation of 223,000—to say 
nothing of semi-weekly papers, and semi-monthly papers and monthly, 
and quarterly, and annual publications. (Applause.) As to yoar schoo 
it is quite useless for me to say a word about them, after what has just 
been so well said by my honourable friend, who has preceded me, ( Mr. 
Prescott Hall)—it would also be superfluous in me to launch out into 
eulogy on that celebrated university, the genial daughters of my own 
** Alma Mater,” (applause,) to which all the youth from the various 
p arate of thig great Confederation resort, and in which all, as 1 un- 

erstand, are formed— 
“For Virtue’s nobler view, 
By precept—and example too.”’ (Laughter). 

I say little or nothing ofthese things—you are acquainted with them 
all —but I must bring one interesting circumstance, less generally un- 
derstood, before your attention, viz: that the improvement in teaching 
in travelling, in newspaper-making and population getting, is nothing 
to that which is taking place in witchcraft. (Laughter.) Thisisa 
fact. In 1654, there could be only, he found, throughout the whole of 
New England, one miserable witch, by name Ann Hibbing; and she was 
old, ugly and cross, and, therefore, naturally enough burnt, (laughter) 
on the plea that she had guessed (laughter and applause)—your folks 
are rather given to shrewd guessing—a little too correctly, that her 
ill deeds, words, and looks, were the subject of the maledictory com- 
ment of two of her neighbours. Now, in 1850, gentlemen, there are 
in New England thousands of females notorious for their witchery, and 
who, instead of being aged, loathsome and repulsive, are young, lovely, 
and attractive (laughter and cheers)—witches who, instead of bein 
committed to the flames, go about inflaming others; (laughter ;) an 
this, with the most perfect impunity; (laughter and cheers;) though 
they are perfectly well aware that they themselves and their charms 
are the daily, hourly, constant subject of conversation to all who have 
che painful pleasure of being acquainted with them (Laughter.) Bat 
itis not only for the triumphs of beauty that New-England is now 
famous. If the ivied chaplet is still the classic meed of letters, may 
not Longfellow and Ticknor place it on their brow ?—I? the laurel be- 
longs to those who worthily narrate as well as to those who perform 

reat deeds, has it not been nobly gained by Sparks, Bancroft, and 
escott? (Cheers.) {fa high and honourable reputation is the nat- 
ural reward of varied acquirements and brilliant eloquence, has it not 
been as justly won, asit is modestly worn, by the accomplished Everett? 
(Loud cheering.) If the golden days of republican commerce are again 
to revive and the Medici of America to vie in enterprise anid munifi- 





have not room to detail the proceedings of the evening, and which have 
been copiously reported. The addresses of Mr. Webster and of the 
Rritish Miaiceor were the meaia peiate of ints ost. The tatter was 
drawn out by the following toast from the chair. 

Old England and Young America. Bound together by a common language 
and a common lineage, may they be still more firmly united by the ties of interest 
and mutual good will. 

We copy the following report of Sir Henry’s eloquent speech from 
the columns of the Courier & Enquirer, and have only further to no- 
tice that the speaker on rising was received with a most cordial and 
hearty greeting, and that what he said won much honest and loud ap- 
plause. 

Gentlemen,—I should feel wholly unequal to addressing this meet- 
ing which is yet under the magic influence of the voice that lately 
thrilled through it, if I did not know that the most feeble accents will 
always be heard with kindness when it is seen that they proceed 
from the heart. (Cheers.) I, like my honourable friend, Mr. Web- 
ster, made a point of accepting the invitation, which was so cordially 





made to me, and of attending yhis meeting, because I know that you do 
not expect in me the buttoned up diplomatist, but the Englishman, 
with open hand and heart, who would tell you frankly what the feel- 
ings and thoughts of Englishmen were. (Cheers.) I am but a slender 
representative of John B&ll,—(laughter)—but I am an honest and true 
one,—(cheers)—and I can assure you that there is not o national sen- 
timent in any mind that does not sympathise with your feelings at this 
solemn anniversary; it is not merely that the moral influence of the 
small island of my birth will probably be carried by the event which 
we are now commemorating, by the ways of plenty and along the paths 
of peace, further than the name of Rome was ever borne by her crim- 
son eagles, amidst the horrors of war, and the devastations of con- 
quest! (Applause.) It is also because this event is imperishably 
connected with that memorable epoch, from the great thoughts and 
deeds of which has been, distilled the spirit which yet burns in the 
breasts of my countrymen, and justifies the pride which I feel in havy- 
ing their principles spread and their renown diffused throughout the 
world. (Applause.) I mean the spirit of Liberty which then created‘ 
has been refined and purified by subsequent time and care, from the 
grosser and more turbulent elements which might have been at first 
mixed with it. (Applause.) It was at the gloomy dawn of that event- 
ful struggle which had shortly afterwards to deeide whether the House 
of Stuart should be absolute, or the people of England should be free ; 
it was in the reign of James—a little after Villiers had risen into favor, 
—Coke had been disgraced, and Raleigh beheaded,—and a little before 





cence with those of Florence, may I not inscribe upon the list of your 
lordly merchants the names of Griswold, Grinnell and Perkins, of 
Appleton and Lawrence? And if you. gentlemen, are all anxious to 
possess the portwalb of the finished gentleman and perfect Senitor, ig 
there any one more fit to sit fur the picture than the descendant of that 
distinguished Gevernor who andeped: the double honour of having con- 
tributed to the first school and furnished at his own expense the first 
bark which belonged to that State of which your Winthrop—our Win- 
throp—is the actyal representative? (Great applause.) And if I ex- 
tend my enquiry still further; if I wish to discover a man whose youn 
imagination was ripened amongst the solitary scenes of border life, an 
whose manly jadgment was formed amidst the daily and active busi 
ness of great communities, can you not point out to me such a man— 
one whose eloquence is poetry held in chains by reason? whose states- 
manship is philosophy reduced to practice? (immense applause) who 
stands second to none of America’s children—I should say superior to 
all, if the tall and venerable figure of an absent friend did not rise up 
before me—whose star shines from the west, as yours, sir, (bowing to 
Mr. Webster,) fills the eastern hemisphere, radiant on all sides with 
intellec'ual light. (Three cheers.) 

Gentlemen, you have heard the toast which was given to you:— 

“Old England and Young America.—Bound together by a common language 
and a common lineage —May they be still more firmly united by the ties of interest, 
and mutual good will.” 

Most cordially and sincerely do I reciprocate to this toast. Allow 
me to say, I look upon this rock of New Plymouth (pointing to the re- 
a ae rap in sugar on the table) as a chip of the old block of old Eng- 

and. (Applause.) "Your parents had characteristics which are, I 
think, still traceable in their offspring—(Applause)—nay, your toast 
tells me that the magnetic influence of a common origin is not yet ex- 
tinct between them :—and this is true. You honour our great men at 
this day as we honour yours. Never can I forget, when but recently 
I stood mourning with you by the grave of the gallant Taylor, how sin? 
cerely you shed with me the sympathising tear over the fate of the il- 
lustrious Peel! (Great applause.) Well do we know—(you will say, 
perhaps, we have reason to know)—your great warriors on sea and 
shore; But the glorious words and deeds of Nelson were not unknown 
to the one, and I have myself heard from the other, that in those con- 
flicts in which they lately gained immortal glory, the name and fame 
of the veteran-warrior, who has borne the old standard of Marlborough 
and Wolfe aloft, and triumphant, through a hundred fights, more th 
once rushed to their recollection, and Ticcenss over their hearts th 
glorious shadow of coming victory. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I re- 
spond to your toast—I love your land, and with your land [ cannot but 
on this day connect that plain and simple sect which has had so great 
an influence on the character of your people. I do not follow them, 
but I revere their history ; it stands forth as one of the loftiest among 








the time at which the Parliament met, in which John Hampden, the 
| young squire of Buckinghamshire, first took his seat amidst that band 
| of patriots, whose councils he was soon to direct by his wisdom, and 
| animate by his courage :—that there might have been seén a solitary 

bark taking its adventurous way across the broad waters of the Atlan- 
| tic; that bark was freighted with nineteen families, who asked no other 
| recompense for their past sufferings and present daring, but a home—a 
home,—somewhere—anywhere, in which they could live and die with- 
out violating the dictates of their conscience. 

After some peril and many disappointments, the sacred vessel at last 
entered a shallow bay, the extending arms of which seemed to welcome 
its approach and invite its stay. The anchor was dropped, the home 
which the wanderers had been seeking lay before them. But, as my 
honourable friend (Mr. Webster) stated, cold blew the wind, barren 
, Was the shore, and not far distant might be seen through the bare 
| branches of surrounding woods the dark figure of the Indian, in whose 
| savage neighbourhood the hamlet could hardly hope to sleep in peace, 
| or the husbandman to labour in security. There are few instances in 

history of men staying their footsteps at so unpromising a spot. But I 
guess, (much applause and laughter,) gentlemen, that your ancestors 
were decidedly plucky fellews.—( Laughter. ) 
| And now having effected the Pilgrims’ landing, we are prepared to 
| follow the Pilgrims’ progress.—(Laughter and cheers.) It may be 








the many monuments which attest the truth of that great Christian 
moral: ‘* The proud shall be abased, the humble exalted” (Cheers.) 
It convinces us, if at this day we wanted, that it is not the mere will of 
arbitary Princes, nor the vain bull of arrogant Pontiff's, that can lay 

rostrate the independence of the human mind. A!) assumption only 

reeds resistance, as all persecution only makes martyrs. (Applause.) 
Who indeed, at the period to which this day recalls us, were the mighty 
of the earth? 

On the throne of England, then sat a prince justly proud—if pride 
could ever rest upon sound foundations, of the triple crown which had 
recently become his family inheritance. In France, the sceptre was 
held in the hands of a still haughtier race, which ruled with supreme 
authority over the most g@llant and chivalrous people in the world. 
What has become of the illustrious lines of these two royal houses—of 
that of the sovereign who gloried in the non-conformity bill, of that of 
those sovereigns, amongst whose Jeeds are recorded the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew and the revocation of the edict of Nantes ?—The crown 
of the Stuarts has melted into air in the one kingdom; the sceptre of 
the Bourbons has been shattered to atoms in the other. But here, on 
this spot where I am speaking, still stands, erect and firm, the Pilgrims’ 
staff (Cheers.) From the bruised seed of the poor and persecuted 
Puritan has arisen one of the most powerful and prosperous empires in 
the world. Let that which is a warning unto others, be a lesson unte 


Egyptian series with the remark, (lest we be thought too partial) that measured in an instant, by Messrs. Coleman & Stetson’s bill of fare, | you. 


No. 24., a general view of the Pyramids of Ghizeh, is but a pour affair, 
very far inferior to its predecessors, and scarcely seeming to be the 
work of the same able hand; whilst No. 5, the City of Alexandria, par- | 
takes of the excellence mentioned above, 


| which is (holding up the bill of fare amidst great applause and laugh- | 
| ter) as good an instrument for such a purpose as that of any surveyor’s. 


What was the festival provided at the arrival of the third colony which 


came out to join their Plymouth brethern? A lobster, three small 
fishes, and some spring water. It is only necessary to make a Rule-of- 


Remember that when your Pilgrim Fathers first started for the 
American shores, they trusted themselves to two vessels; the one 
boasted in the proud name of Speedwel/, the other had the gentle ap- 
| pellation of Mayflower, which arrived first at its destination. The 

vaunting Speedwell was obliged to put into port, while the modest 





me 


dashed gallantly across the Atlantic. (Applause.) You 

were sitaple and unpretending in the day of your weakness; be never 
vain or arrogant in the day of your strength. You were superior to 
your adversity ; you have oniy to be — to your prosperity. (Great 
applause.) And if yorever wish to know the principal cause of the 
position you have already achieved, you may look for it confi- 

ently among the trials and difficulties through which you have passed. 

Yes, if you have made your country, believe me it is no less true, that 
your country has made you. (Applause andlaughter.) There, indeed, 
is the distinguishing peculiarity of our two nations. It is true that 

u have a republican form of government ; and that I would shed the 
inst drop of my blood to preserve the prerogatives ofa belovel sovereign, 
within the sanctuary of whose honoured privileges I see best preserv- 
ed the liberties of myself and fellow subjects. But whatever may be 
the separate polity of our two constitutions, one thing is certain—they 
are not the work of chance, theory, or imitation; but formed upon the 
hard anvil of patient fortitude—by the oft-repeated and well tempered 
stroke of practical experience. (Great applause.) In this cireum- 
stanc: lies the secret of that tranquility and power which we both 
enjoy. If reason and learning could alone form a free and strong 
government, it might have been planted gpd be at this day enjoyed in 
those neighbouring States to which you, Sir, alluded, (to Mr. Webster,) 
founded as colonies by the majesty of ancient Spain, and which are now 
denominated republics. 

If wit, ingenuity, philosophy, and the spirit of a noble chivalry suf- 
ficed to establish such a government firmly—we should be relieved 
from the fears with which we sometimes watch the tremulous position 
of civil authority in that country which we all admire and love, and 
with which the peace and civilization of Europe are so inseparably 
connected. If metaphysical lore, honest and great desigas, the general 
diffusion of education and the profound study of military tactics could 
fit a people at once for such a government, we should not be perplexed 
wy the varying accounts which each packet brings us from the ancient 

ermany,in whose fate, as Anglo Saxons, we cannot but fcel the deepest 
imterest. But, gentlemen, I grieve, whilst I rejoice to say that it is 
amidst the general confusion of crude experiments, terrible uncertain- 
ties, mystic dreams and ripening convulsions, that alone and singly is 
to be seen towering, the common genius of Albion and of Albion's 
transatlantic children. No tempest, raised in the heated atmosphere 
of fantastic theory, clouds her brow-~-no blood spilt in civil butchery, 
bedaubs her garments—no pojsons, corroding the principles of public 
and domestic morality, tear her vitals. Serene and undisturbed, she 
moves onward firmly. Trade and agriculture strew her way with 
plenty 5 law and religion march in her van; order and freedom follow 

foutsteps. Here, at this solemn moment, whilst pouring out our 
libations to the sacred memory of our sainted fathers—here, I invoke that 
Genius to bless the union of our kindred races, to keep steadfast in 
eur hearts the pleasant recollections of the past, to blend gratefully 
in our minds the noble aspirations of the future, to hallow in one breath 
the twin altars we will raise in common to Memory and Hope!—* Old 
dand Young America.” 
thusiastic cheering followed. At the conclusion of Sir H Bulwer’s 
speech, the band played “ God save the Queen!” 





OnieENTAL FaNATICISM—THE LATE CHRISTIAN MassacRé iN ALEP- 
po.—The exemption of the Jew and Christian population of Turkey 
from the conscription is very distasteful to the Moslem population, 
which is far the largest ; and on the recent occision there was a Greek 
Catholic we procession, which is very disagreeable to a Moslem 
fay pws tolling of bells on any religious Christian demonstration 

most galling to their feelings, and particularly so at this critical 
time. Thus the excited and angry populace, joined by the Bedouins 
of the desert, attacked the Christian quarter of the city, and the loss of 
life it said to be between four and five hundred, the amount in property 
fy ear between £40,000 and £50,000, and great injury 
and‘indignity offered to females and children. The Eastern cities are 
divided into separate quarters, and occupied by Jew, Gentile, and 
Moslem, the latter generally more than two-thirds of the population. 
The population of Aleppo is somewhere about 100,000 ; about 5000 
Jews, and 15,000 Christians of different sects—The Greek Catholic 
ae the largest sect, the Satin and Maronite and Syriac, the 


OnrenTAL VENGEANCE—ANOTHER Massacre.—Recent accounts 
from Aleppo inform us that dreadful chastisement has been inflicted on 
the rebels of A . On the evening of the 7th Novembor Kerigh Pasha 
invited the chiefs of the hatieis to a conference. They, confident 
in the terror which they had inspired, gave into the snare, and were 
taken prisoners. The 4000 troops under the command of Kerim Pasha 
then invested the quarters of the city where the insurgents had taken 
refuge, and commenced a merciless massacre, the vietims of which 
are numbered at 1800. This frightful carnage lasted twenty-four 
hours. The quarters of the city where it took place were sacked and 
destroyed by fire. Itis said that no Christians suffered. The rebels 
who fied were pursued by the cavalry. 

———— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonvon, 6th December, 1850. 

Without knowing what he himself thinks of the matter, I may state 
that the world at large consider Tennyson the poet a very lucky and 
favoured individual. Poets generally are not fortunate in money mat- 
ters; but he is the exception to the general rule. He had, as you pro- 
bably remember, £200 a year from Sir Robert Peel ; he has now an 
additicnal £100 from Lord John Russell, or rather, the Government, 
as poetlaureate. This office by the way is as complete a sinecure as 
any that ever existed, and besides, the salary carries with it the odd 
douceur of a butt of wine, which will be acceptable to the present hol- 
der of this post, who is anything but a Tee-totaller. I one those 
ans old ancestors of ours who invented the office thought that Apollo 
ould be on friendly terms with Bacchus—to say nothing of Silenus. 
As the poet is now united to a mortal wife, as well as “‘ married to im- 
mortal verse,” tuese windfalls come very apropos. They say that he 
has been for the last 20 years an admirer of the lady whom he has 

—a Miss Sellwood— Vivant felices / 

he Me glass of which the Ce Palace is —s composed has 
been jingling with the trembling fit the poor building has been seized 
with, in consequence of the probability of war on the Continent. The 
Committees abroad had ceased to make their arrangements for sending 
folks over; but now things seem to promise to go smoothly once more, 
and the erection progresses quietly, undisturbed by anything more im- 
portant than an occasional strike amongst the workmen, who, although 
paid a dollar a day for their services, get intoxicated with the cash or 

what they convert it into, kick up their heels, and strike—the only re- 
sult of which is that those who do so are themselves struck off the list, 
and replaced by eager successors, so that the baiting goes rapidly on. 
It alfeady rears its tall head at no contemptible distance from the 


As one of the ramerous consequences of the rellgest agitation now 
going on» I may mention that a new monthly periodical under the title 
of ‘* The Bible and the People” will be issued next month, and it is an- 
nounced as intended to be characterised by a spirit of firm and enlight- 
ened opposition to the superstition, rationalism, and infidelity of the day, 
and an ardent desire to afford a P vaapeene manual of principles and 
investigation for the unsettled, the wavering, the inquirer, and the in- 
telligent believer. A considerable sapital of talent and industry have 
been already booked for this new undertaking, which is expected to 
be a very respectable periodical. The test of success in all such matters 
is the remunerative result; for the British public is not quite so gen- 
erous as the Indian Nizam who offered to pay without being asked— 
indeed without knowing whether pay would be acceptable. His High- 
ness, know, was catortataad at one of the Presidencies, and r 
enjo all the festivities of a grand ball, and particularly admiring 
the of the young E ladies, privately enquired of his 
cmontene bev much he ought to pay the fair islanders for their sal- 
exertions. 

The King of Prussia is like the Old Man in the fable whe, dissatisfied 
with his burthen, invoked death to relieve him of it. The army came 
only too ily at his bidding, ss the grim King of Terrors did to the 
venerable appellant ; and it is of no use telling it, that it was only 
called upon to adjust the burthen, and be off again. It will no doubt 
have some stipulations to make, and a little account to send in. The 
rs and the King will now probably return to their domestic squab- 

es, like any man and wife; and all the more lustily, for having re- 
cently, like man and wife, joined cordially ‘together in assailing those 
who meddled in their disputes or presumed to dictate to them. All 
thick and thin alliances lead to dissensions, when the dangerous hour 
hour of vital conflict has passed away. His Prussian Majesty has had 
the alluring opportunity rarely offered to a Monarch, of founding the 
glory of a Crown, on the welfare of a nation. But has he been equal 
to the situation? Is he not become rather like the unhappy flying fish 





who finds no safety or rest in either element? Itis said that he has 
felt very deeply the loss of the Count Brandenburg and was much af- 
fected at the funeral : his emotion when he approached the coffin an 
uttered afew words of farewell greeting to the departed was very mani- 
fest. But this great Minister is gone, aud his loss is felt now that 
there is no remedy. The blow has fallen, and ‘‘ Physic for ’t there ’s 
none.” 

The performances of the Berlin choir now in London are something 
really wonderful—they are entirely unaccompanied by any instrument, 
and sing with the most astonishing precision, There is one duett of the 
two principal tenors supported by the hariaony of the rest of the voices, 
which is performed so sotto voce as to be scarcely above a whisper, and 
the effect is almost unearthly, and certainly quite unique. But noth- 
ing stands against Jullien, who with his extraordinary personal ap- 
pearance, his attendant flunkies, and his family of orchestras, drowns 
all the daring competitors and fills his house @ Venvie. He has all the 
bravure of his countrymen, and is eminently popular. Like the great 
Napoleon, he has deserted all the ordinary rules of strategy, and takes 
the town by assault. And he sticks to his plan of cheap and good, in- 
stead of becoming grand—unlike the clown in the play, who suddenly 
raised to rank and fortune, in the first intoxication of his joy curses the 
dumplings which were before his chief support and favourite meal, and 
scatters them about the room® The fact is, this great purveyor of 
music likes his work, and does it con amore. 

The Radicals have had a great loss and heavy discouragement in the 
death of Lord Nugent, the only Lord, besides Lord Dudley Stuart, who 
was very decidedly on the popular side. He was always an ardent po- 
litician and took an exceedingly prominent part in actively promoting 
Parliamentary reform. And to go farther back, he was one of the most 
zealous of Queen Caroline’s partisans. When he was Lord George 
Grenville, he published a long poem on that part of the Peninsular war 
of which Portugal was the scene, and was, besides, the author of sev- 
eral other works of considerable merit. He was more thorough going 
in his devotion to reform than the Commoners who outhowled him, but 
at least was consistent and sincere, and abstained from violent language. 
It astonished some to consider that he was the brother of a Peer, of a 
duke even, and yet could commiserate and ee with the profa- 
num vulgus. Perhaps if he had had any chance of the title, he might 
net have been what he became. ‘ They are sick that surfeit with too 
much, as they that starve with nothing. It is no mean happiness there- 
fore to be seated in the mean; superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, 
but competency lives longer.” 
Theatrical critics have expressed themselves to be so much pleased 
with Macready’s performance of Richard II. that I, last night, by con- 
siderable muscular exertion contrived to insert myself into the Hay- 
market theatre, to witness the representation. The actor displayed his 
usual talent in delineation of the part, which is however so miserably 
vacillating and weak, both when in prosperity and sudden adversity, 
that one is oy with a sensation of shame and humiliation in wit- 
nessing it. Such iafirmity of purpose as is shown by this wretched 
monarch is infinitely more revolting than an exhibition of the deepest 
crime, carried out by a force of character that commands our respect 
from its intensity and earnestness of purpose.—Indeed I am at a loss to 
conceive why the play was chosen at all, for it has the unfortunate and 
unenviable distinction of not containing a single character that enlists 
our sympathies in any way. Macready looks well and exhibits as mueh 
energy as ever, indeed his style is rather too demonstrative for my 
taste. 
Some of the finders of mares’ nests have this week startled the pub- 
lic with a mysterious announcement that circumstances will transpire 
in the course of ten or twelve days, which will alarm the religious 
world, accustomed as it has been to see and hear strange things within 
the last few months. It is reported that something resembling a regular- 
ly organized conspiracy will be proved to have been entered into by a 
number of influential Tractarian clergymen with the heads of the Ro- 
mish church in this country, with a view to myer the Anglican Es- 
tablishment. Documentary evidence of the fact will, it is said, be pro- 
duced, which will put the said conspiracy forth in startling certainty. 
The Romanist party are making loving overtures to the Dissenters in 
the hope of affecting a combination with them against Mother Church ; 
but they-will be foiled in this, as they have already been in the matter 
which has caused ees undue agitation, but which will by no one be 
more regretted than by the Pope himself, his advissrs, and coreligionists. 
The great principles of religion ought not to be bartered for on the field 
of Les itics. But it is understood that the Cabinet has already intrust- 
co A 


-General to prepare a bi the ideration of Par- 
liament, to inhibit the assumption es h ecclesiastics, unaer ie 


authority of .a foreign prince,of +i titles derived from the towns 
or soil of their Sovereign’s dominions. This shows the serious view taken 
of the affair by Her Majesty’s advisers, although it seems to me that 
little more real effect has been produced by the famous Bull, than ifa 
gazette extraordinary were to emanate from the Pun Ah office in Fleet- 
street, announcing that the Lord Mayor had been graciously pleased to 
confer certain titles on certain of his fellow-citizens I believe the mass 
of the Roman Catholics know how to eo between temporal and 
religious rights, as well as other people. illiam the Conqueror ad- 
mitted Hildebrand’s spiritual supremacy, although totally denylng his 
temporal authority. When Queen Elizabeth was actually excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, the Earl of Northumberland and other Roman Ca- 
tholic noblemen supported her as Sovereign, and Lord Howard did not 
betray her fleet to the Spaniards. By the way, a noble instance of sa- 
crifice of pecuniary advantage to principle has just occurred in the 
ease of Richard Doyle the caricaturist of Punch, who has given up 
£600 a year rather than be implicated in the ludicrous personifications 
of His Holiness contained in that vehicle of fun and satire.—‘‘ Sed de 
his satis /” 

To-day we are suffering under one of those rich, deep-orange-colour- 
ed fogs which are the production of London alene, and must be seen and 
swallowed, to be fully appreciated—a compound of damp and the smoke 
and soot of the Newcastle coal, parent of bile and spleen. CAM. 


FRusic. 


FourtH PRoMENADE ConcERT aT TRIPLER HaLu.—The chief obstacle to 
Mr. Bochsa’s enterprises seems to be found in that arch enemy of his-—the weather, 
by which no one appears to be so perseveringly foiled. So much does musical and 
artistic success depend upon the simple fact of an auspicious or inauspicious 
evening for performance, that we really think public artists, in geueral, might do 
wisely to go through with a slight preparatory course in meteorology; by which 
the signs and prognostics of weather might be opportunely pre-determined. Those 
adventurous persons, however, who after their aquatic experience on Thuraday of 
last week did really gain dry footing in Tripler Hall, must have passed, we think, 
an agreeable evening. 

As the only object of these Promenade Concerts is to afford an agreeable enter- 
t ainment, without any pretension to a more elevated artistic aim, it would be absvr 
in commenting upon them to regard the performances from any other stand point, 
or treat them in a gravely artistic way. These concerts are an imitation, no doub, 
of the Kursaal evenings at the German Spas, (from which, perhaps, Jullien and 
Musard borrowed their idea) and Mr. Bochsa’s design seems to be, to cater for the 
public entertainment, to kill time for such as desire it, and in short, (according to 
one of the illustrious Micawbers bursts of confidence) to make money. The differ- 
ence, in this respect, between such an enterprise, and the object of an institution 
like the Philharmonic society, or its counterpart, (in the sacred style,) the “N. Y. 
Harmonic Society,” (to whose classic and superior concerts we propose hereafter 
to give occasionally an honorable place in these columns) is one, of course, well 
understood and admitted by those engaged in them. We presume also that in the 
public, generally, there is little danger of confounding the one design with the other, 
or of failing to make the obvious distinction between simply amusing casual per- 
sons in the one case, and earnest disciples and lovers of art in the other. And we 
are, moreover, far from being of so illiberal a spirit, as not to believe that both 
classes of performance may have their peculiar spheres and legitimate uses in so_ 
ciety at large: the one to refine, to educate, to elevate, the other innocently to 
divert and entertain. 

The prominent pieces of interest in this Promenade Concert, we shall only men- 
tion; the first being an overture, with the following queer announcement, “Grandioze 
and eccentric overture to an imaginary tragic drama, by Hector Berlioz: called by 
that celebrated Poet musician (the musical Byron of his age) the ‘Francs Judges :”’ 
with the following author’s preface. 


Horrible clamors, 
Threats, supplications, 
Words of death, noble feelings, 
Tears, blood, fire. 
(Unknown Drama.) 


The rant and fustian of this introduction sufficiently indicate the character of the 
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travegances, particularly his supposed extraordinary discoveries in instrumentation 
and orchestral effect, have afforded much fun of late years to the masters aud stu- 
dents of the musical art. Among other droll things, he attaches a most superlative 
importance to very sharp dynamical effects; insisting, in all forte passages, upoa 
an accumulation of F F F F's, ad infinitum, and of corresponding p p p p’s. 

There appeared once, in an Europeanjournal, an announcement of the death cf 
Berlioz ; his sudden, and tragical death, the particulars of which were given. He 
was, it was said, conducting one of his instrumental compositions in Paris,when the 
orchestra came upon one of these critical forte passages. Berlioz’s peremptory rap 
was immediately heard upon the desk, ordering the passage to be repeated with 
double strength. Still not satisfied, he repeatedly ogdered, with indignant stamp 
ings, arepetition. The orchestra strain every nerve: when suddenly, at the last 
superhuman effort, a horrible catastrophe takes place. The violins, double basses, 
and striuged instruments generally, from excessive Vibration, explode, scattering 
their missiles in every direction; the dram heads are broken in; the separable 
parts of the trombones are blown violently out of the hands of the performers at 
the heads of those nearest, and the convolutions of @ French horn are so wrought 
upon, as to straighten suddenly out, smiting the great Maestro on the side of the 
head, and killing him outright upon the spot. There he lay, surrounded by dead 
and wounded subordinates, and the fragments of his demolished orchestra. 

For ourselves, it was a great treat to hear an overture from Hector Berlioz. 
The funny lite French tune, serving as the principal theme (and 80 elaborately 
varied on the repetition !)in what was intended as a “ grandioze overture,” sound- 
ed jocosely ; and we enjoyed it infinitely, trusting in the spiritual control of M. 
Bochsa over the forte passages, to prevent any such catastrophe as we had in our 
minds. 

Another pleasant affair of the evening was “The Cuban incendy contra dance,’ 
being a description of an alarm of fire at Havana, which was accompanied by the 
shouting of the performers, and the din of a fire bell under the stage. This pro 
duced a strong sensation in the audience, one or two young men, in their enthusi- 
asm, actually rushing across the floor of the Hall, as though tugging at an engine- 
rope: a repetition was strongly insisted on. 

An attraction, also, was the second part of Felicien David's “ Desert.” There 
is, after all, something very apart and original in this composition. The composer 
had evidently been very deeply impressed by the desert which he had travelled 
over, and has succeeded, we think, in re-producing that impression. This stamps 
him as a man of genius; and whether we quarrel with the name of “ symphony’ 
(as we ought, perhaps, associating with that name the form and style of the Beetho. 
vian masterpieces) or not--we must acknowledge—in the “ Desert,’’ a novel and 
pleasing production, in the French style. There is, to us, a delicious dreaminess 
aud poetical haze, about the song, ‘O night, O lovely night;” and none but a sen- 
sitive, and delicately strong nature could have produced it. Madame Anna Bishop 
did not appreciate the spirit of it, as much as we could have wished; (it being a 
rainy, and not at all a “lovely night”—perhaps.) Indeed it’ is a better song for 
* dreamy seventeen,” than for any less fanciful age. The “dance of the Almees” 
is marvellously characteristic, and brings vividly before the fancy these dancing 
figures, in all their grotesque gyrations. You feel confident, though you have 
mever seen such figures, that you know from the music exactly how they look, 
This is successful musical painting, and to the composer be the honour due. 

A novel feature of the evening was Signorina Bandiui, a little damsel who co- 
quetted to the violin, and drew to her feet, around the stage, (from their lounging 
attitudes upon the side sofas,) a crowd of “ young Americas,’ who were present. 
She played quite a successful violin, and was encored. 

We were as little prepared as most of the audience, probably, for the last per 
formance, which was really a droll affair. The orchestra came filing in, masked 
and in carnival costume, the figures of the Harlequin and Panch being conspicuous 
But last of all, the unbounded proportions of Signor Bochsa presented themselves 
arrayed in a white dressing-gown of characteristic adornment. Upon either side 
of his chest swelled two enormous fiddles, upon his back coiled a large French 
horn, while a black fringe of music notes bounded the entire circumference of the 
figure. This dressing-gown, by the way, appeared, we believe in former years, 
upon the person of another artistic occupant, and we presume it was resuscitated 
for this occasion. The maskers carried outtheir parts bravely while performing 
the “ Carnival of Venice,” in the orchestral arrangement of which some of the in- 
struments were concealed in distant corners of the house, startling the audience with 
music from uncxpected quarters. Romberg’s “Children’s Symphony” was heroic- 
ally played, upon penny-trumpets, nightingales, drums, rattles, &c. A similar 
symphony by Haydn was once performed by some of the most distinguished 
masters of Europe, in a body; Paganini taking part upon the penny trumpet, Hum. 
mel upon a rattle, and another, still living, master, of monster proportions, beatin- 
a drum that hung dangling from his neck, 

The above concert was repeated on the evening of Christmas day, a snow-flurry” 
justifying the opening remark of our article. 

IraLtan OpeERA Company.—“ Ii Guiramento” was given on Thursday evening 
greatly to the satisfaction of an unusually good house. Signora Truffi-Benedetti 
saug chastely, unaffectedly and successfully as ever, and the only aloy to her 
music was the regret she suggested, (and which we heard everywhere expressed 
around us) that the other unforgottem half of her name and of herself was not ther 
at her side. Maretzck’s baton was, of course, much missed in the orchestra. 
“Tl Giuramento” has, to us two remarkable reminiscences of familiar songs* 
Did these ever strike any one else? At the commencement of the second scene in 
Act II, we hear, note for note, a line of the favorite German song, commonly ren“ 
dered, “ Adieu 'tis love's last greeting’: and shortly after, about as much of Jen- 
ny Linds’ “ Birdling” song, by Taubert. We are not surprised that Mercadante’ ' 
melodies refuse to leave the memory : there is certain unction and, oftentimes, an 
earnest depth about them, which make them very appealing. 

Sigsorina Paropi.—This distinguished vocalist has met with brilliant success in 
Philadelphia,where she has been performing with a portion of the Italian Company. 
Itis expected that she will appear here in Strakosch’s new opera, the week after 
next. 

Jenny Linp.—Fresh laurels and showers uf gold have attended this favorite of 
the public, at Baltimore, at Washington, and at Richmond. She is now in Char 
leston, having escaped the perils of the stormy night of Sunday iast, on the Atlantic 
passage from Washington to that city. 

A New Viocinist.—M. Hauser, a violin player, of whom report speaks highly 
is expected by the next European steamer. \ 

Signor Bocusa’s ENTERPRISES.—We are informed that Sims Reeves, the 
great English tenor, is positively engaged for future concerts at Tripler Hall, and 
that negotiations are pending with Sontag, and Jullien. 














Drama. 

Brovcuam’s LycrumM.—This new theatre was opened to the public on Mond ay 
night ; when a crowded audience attended, for the purpose of satisfying their curi 
osity, and greeting a popular manager, The house is larger than we had supposed, 
capable probably of seating a thousand or twelve hundred persons. It is divided 
into orchestral seats, a parquet, and a first and second circle. For convenience of 
arrangement and skilful adaptation of a limited space, the architect, Mr. Trimb'e, 
deserves great praise. The house is accessible and commodious, two strong points 
jn its favor. The portion of it devoted to the spectators is also decorated with 
much neatness and good taste. A light cast-iron, open-work balustrade, a lyre for 
its principal emblematic ornament, is substituted for the old fashioned painted pan: 
elling, and with happy result. The prevalent colour is grey, enlivened with gild- 
jg judiciously laid on. We cannot compliment the designer on his prosceniuus— 
tkat touchstone of an architect's skill. It has a somewhat squat and top-heavy air, 
from the arch being massive in appearance, whilst its lateral supports are slender. 
The stage boxes, one oneach side, are pretty enough. Of thecompany we shall 
speak as occasion offers. The more important members of it are generally well 
known, and we can this week only attend to the two chief novelties, Mr. Joba 
Owens, a low comedian, and Mlle Ducy Barre the dancer. Mr. Owens, said to 
be a stranger on the New York boards, showed marked ability in the part of 
Fright, in the farce of “Deeds of Dreadful Note’; and we shall watch him with 
interest. The French danseuse surpassed our expectations of last Saturday, both 
in her person and her accomplishments. She is very pleasing in appearance, and 
singularly graceful inher movements. 

THE Broapway.—The Parisian ballet ¢roupe still continues to draw good 
houses. “Giralda,” which is so admirably played at Burton's, was bronght out 
here on Christmas vight. We have not room to speak of it. 


Burton's—We have only room to mention that affairs go on swiramingly a 
this house. 





cemposer, who is a very decided musical lunatic. Hector Berlioz’s musical ex- 
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Notices of New Works. 


Vaua, 4 Myruowocican Tate. By Park Godwin. New York. 
1851. Putnam.—Bravo, New York! Native authors and native artists 
have here combined to present to public notice one of the most attrac- 
tive books of the season, and have obtained a very marked success. 
Vala, first published in the columns of the Evening Post, is a happy 
attempt to interweave the character and fortunes of Jenny Lind, with 
some of the romantic legends of her own country; and this could only 
have been done effectively by a writer thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit that gleams through the mythology of the Northmen. A very 
little study might enable a scholar to make full acquaintance with that 
system and its characteristics ; but it requires a sympathetic mind and 
avery able hand, to work up the incongruous materials of fact and 
fancy into a complete and coherent whole. Mr. Godwin has done this ; 
exemplifying the Scandinavian Myth, glorifying the Swedish song- 
bird, upholding Art, and inculcating peace and good-will. He has 
done it all well; and we beg to add our congratulations to those of the 
Press generally. 

The American artists, Hicks, Rossiter, Walcutt, and Whitley, have 
contributed about two dozen illustrations, in the shape of drawings on 
wood; and although their designs have (with a few exceptions) been 
inefficiently rendered by the engravers, much spirit and originality are 
preserved. We particularly admire—tiny as they are—Mr. Rossiter’s 
vignettes, commencing several chapters. These form the abovemen- 
tioned exception; whilst the charming landscape, at page 29, is very 
unsatisfactorily blurred. Mr. Hicks fully carries out the author’s con- 
ception, by a very vigorous sketch of the ‘all monstrous and joppres- 
sive things” of the Past—with which, by the way, a smiling Future is 
contrasted, both in the text and in an illustration. Mr. Godwin could 
not, of course, resist the temptation of making the former typical of the 
Old World, and the latter of the New. 

We should add that this clever and imaginative little work is taste- 
fully put up, in a thin quarto; and that such dainty compliments were 
never paid by Poet Laureate to Royalty, as are manifest in the idea 
and the execution of this story of the Swedish Nightingale. Itis to be 
hoped that, in the second edition, we may not find that charlatan, Ole 
Bull, quoted in the same breath with Thorwaldsen and Swedenborg, as 
a sample of the “ spiritual beauty” of the Scandinavians. 


Poems. By S. G. Goodrich. Ibid.—A collection of short pieces in 
verse, happy in the choice of subjects, and showing frequent sprink- 
lings of poetic fancy. The cadences, particularly, are musical. If the 
auther does not soar into the loftier regions of poetry, he certainly does 
not descend to the level of the common herd of rhymesters. This duode- 
cimo is very nicely embellished with woodcuts. 


Tue Wine, Wive Wort». By Elizabeth Wetherell. Ibid.—A pleasant 
tale of American domestic life, calculated to be of service to children ; 





“but which may be read with profit by those of older growth. It is very 


nicely printed, in two duodecimo volumes. 


Tue PumapereHia MaGazines.—The competition waxes furious 
between the rival monthlies of Graham, of Godey, and of Sartain, their 
energies having been additionally roused by the publication of Harper’s 
Magazine and the International Miscellany, in this city. The conse- 
quence is the simultaneous appearance of the three, for January, be- 
dizened with an infinity of illustrations, and exhibiting lists of contrib- 
utors that embrace much of the literary talent of the country. It may 
be believed that this is the case, when we mention that Graham’s con- 
tains articles in prose and verse, from the pens of Bryant, Willis, 
Longfellow, Geo. P. Morris, Herbert, G. P. R. James, Stoddard, and 
Bayard Taylor. 

Tue Art-Journau. G. Virtue.—The December number contains 
two more engravings from the far-famed Vernon Gallery; and these 
alone, if preserved and bound together, will form anon a very goodly 
collection. For next year, great attractions are offered to subscribers, 
in, the shape of illustrations of the Great Exhibition, the pick of the 
superb sculpture-gallery at Chatsworth, and original drawings by 
Moritz Retzch, of Dresden. These last are a ‘‘ feature” —as the phrase 


goes. 

IuuusTRaATiIoNs or DotpH Heyuicer. By John W. Ehninger. New 
York. 1851, Putnam.—One of the growing results of literary fame is 
apparent in this able work—the artist borrows from the author, and 
repays him at a high rate of compound interest. This is the case where 
embellished editions of a popular writer’s books are published entire, 
or in parts—to say nothing of the pictures innumerable, in which the 
pen precedes the pencil. Washington Irving’s charming tale of +: The 
Haunted House” is here still further popularised by ten very meritor- 
icus etchings, designed and executed by Mr. Ehninger, and printed, 
with the text, in a large oblong volume. Outlines in this style first 
became familiar to us through Retzch’s beautiful scenes from Goethe, 
from Schiller, and from Shakspeare; whilst Mr. Darley, of this city, 
has boldly trodden on the same ground, and earned an enviable repu- 
tation therein. Mr. Ehninger follows, and deserves considerable 
praise. Devoid of colour—light and shade we mean—these outlines, to 
be in any way successful, require very accurate drawing, and much 
skill in grouping and general arrangement. To these, the artist under 
notice may fairly lay claim. In fact, there is not one of these ten 
sketches that does not show signs of ability, and if he had thrown more 
character and expression into the heads of the figures generally, we 
should have made no reservation of our praise. The etcher might pro- 
fitably make a vade mecum of Doyle’s caricatures, ‘‘ The Manners of 
y® Englyshe.” Notwithstanding this remark, we commend this version 
of Dolph Heyliger to public favour. 

Buackwoon’s Macazine. L. Scott.—The closing number for the 
current year is a lively one, and we extract from it the following smart 
hit at Lord John Russell’s late dealings with Papacy, as contrasted 
with his quondam religious liberality. 


WHY ROLLED THE POWDER IN? 
A LAY OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

‘Upon this the conversation dropped, and soon afterwards Tresham departed. 
When he found himself alone, he suffered his rage to find vent in words. ‘Per- 
dition seize them !’ he cried ; ‘I shall now lose two thousand pounds, in addition 
to what I have already advanced ; and, as Mounteagle will not have the disclosure 
made till the beginning of November, there is no way of avoiding payment. The 
would not fall into the snare I laid to throw the blame of the discovery, when it 
takes place, upon their own indiscretion, But I must devise some other plan.’ ”’-— 
Ainswortn’s Life and Times of Guy Fawkes. 


They've done their task, and every cask 
Is piled withiu the cell : 

They’ve heaped the wood in order good, 
And hid the powder well. 

And Guido Fawkes, who seldom talks, 
Remarked with cheerful glee— - 

‘* The moon is bright—they’]l fly by night! 

. Now, sirs, let’s turn the key.” 


The wind without blew cold and stout, 
» As ey it smelt of snow— 
ut was’t the breeze that made 
Of Tresham tremble so ? ine noes 


With ready hand, at Guy’s command, 
He rolled the powder in; 

But what's the cause that Tresham’s jaws 
Are chattering to the chin ? 


Nor wine nor beer his heart can cheer, 
As in his chamber lone 
He walks the — with heavy clank, 
And vents the frequent groan. 
* Alack!”’ quoth he, *‘ that this should be— 
Alack, and well-a-day ! 
I had the hope to bring the Pope, 
But in a different way. 


«I'd risk a rope to bring the Pope 
By gradual means and slow; 

But Guido Fawkes, who seldom talks, 
Won’t let me manage so. 

That furious man has hatched a plan © 
That must undo us all; 

He’d blow the Peers unto the spheres, 
And throne the Cardinal ! 


*« It’s time I took from other book 
Than his a saving leaf ; 
I'll do it—yes! I’ll e’en confess, 
Like many a conscious thief. 
And on the whole, upon my soul, 
As Garnet used to teach, 
When human schemes are vain as dreams, 
Tis always best to preach ! 


** My mind’s madeup!” He drained the cup, 
Then straightway sate him down, 

Divulged the whole, whitewashed his soul, 
And saved the British crown :— 

Disclosed the walks of Guido Fawkes, 
And swore, with pious aim, 

That from the first he thought him cursed, 
And still opined the same. 


Poor Guido died, and Tresham eyed 
His dangling corpse on high ; 
Yet no one durst reflect at first 
On him who played the spy. 
Did any want a Protestant, 
As stiff as a rattan, 
To rail at home ’gainst priests at Rome— 
Why, Tresham was their man! 


*T was nothing though he’d kissed the Toe 
Abroad in various ways, 

Or moneaes rather that his wife’s father 
Should bear the blame and praise. 

Yet somehow men, who knew him when 
He wooed the Man of Sin, 

Would slightly sneer, and whisper near, 
Wuo ROLLED THE POWDER IN? 


MORAL. 


If you, dear youth, are bent on truth 
In these degenerate days, 

And if you dare one hour to spare 
For aught but ‘* Roman Lays ;” 

If, shunning rhymes, you read the Times, 
And search its columns through, 

You'll find perhaps that Tresham’s lapse 
Is matched by something new. 


Our champion John, with armour on, 
Is ready now to stand 

(For so we hope) against the Pope, 
At least on English land. 

*Gainst foreign rule and Roman bull 
He'll fight and surely win. 

But—tarry yet—and don’t forget 
WHO ROLLED THE POWDER IN ? 


Tur Lavven OF GOLD. py overt Bell. New York, 1851. W. F. 
Burgess.—This is a republication, in cheap form, of an English story 
which has appeared in successive numbers of Bentley’s Miscellany. 
The author is the editor of the London weekly 4¢t/as, and has written 
some pieces for the stage. The following notice of this work we bor- 
row from the columns of one of Mr. Bell’s London contemporaries. 


This clever book develops in a remarkable degree the Pg we ove 
of the popular modern novel. We do not mean the exploded fashion- 
able novel ; nor the brilliant flashy novel of manners, of high life, and 
romantic adventure, in part derived from the French, though claimin 
the merit of originality, and now somewhat passed too; nor the special 
novel exhibiting a particular mode of life—as Cooper’s sea and Red 
Indian tales. The kind of work we speak of may include the readers 
of the former books, but it addresses itself to a much more numorous 
class, many of whom never read novels before, and the greater number 
perhaps hardly ever read books at all. 

The most successful author of this class is Dickens, although he has 
many competitors of various merit ; but there is this curious trait 
amongst them ail, that while producing novels, their native bent hardly 
seems to have been to novel writing. Some may have a playwright’s 
turn for structure and dialogue ; others may have so much of the tale- 
writer as is necessary to embody a sketch or tell a story ; but not one 
of them seems to possess the faculty of observing the events and char- 
acters of society, as well as the genius for narrative and dramatic 
dialogue, which induce a writer to present the results of his experience 
in a form of action, and with those comprehensive views of life which 
are requisite to constitute a prose fiction. It may be said that the popu- 
lar mode of publishing periodically causes the peculiarities of the mod- 
ern novel. Contribute to them it prebably does ;—to say that it produces 
them, is to argue from cause to effect; for what originally caused pub- 
lication in the bit-by-bit form? ‘ The root of all evil” has possibly 
something to do with this particular evil, especially in those who follow 
fashion ; but its originators most probably chose it as best adapted to 
their peculiar sperecotene. The periodical form might operate in- 
juriously upon the plan as well as upon the treatment ; but it would 
not induce men with an extensive knowledge of life to derive their in- 
cidents, characters, and very often the turn of their composition, from 
the stage, or compel them, if they had a native taste for novel-writin 
or an artistical conception of it, to make such subordinate or equivoca 
matters as description, remark, and even reflection passing on to the 
essay, almost as prominent as the narrative itself. Good books may un- 
doubtedly be produced under the plan of piecemeal publication extend- 
ed over a year or so; but, strictly speaking, not a novel, whose prime 
attraction should lie in the interest and movement of the story. 

In those qualities which conduce to vivacity of effect and to striking 
situation, Mr. Bell is not equal to several of his contemporaries. In 
useful purpose, in elevation of view, in skilfully turning to accounta 
passing event, and in solid strength of composition, he equals or sur- 
passes any of them. ‘‘ The Ladder of Gold,” however, has the inher- 
ent defects of the class to which it belongs, very fully developed by the 
— qualifications of the author in general writing. 

he moral sought to be inculcated by Mr. Bell is, that great wealth, 

or an undue ambition to rise in the world and form connexions far be- 
ond our original sphere, does not contribute to happiness. The career 
he has selected to illustrate this position is that of Hudson, but Hudson 
adapted to fiction. Richard Rawlings is originally placed in a much 
lower sphere than George Hudson is reported to have sprung from; 
but heis a man of larger views, and more elevated mind and objects, 
than the ci-devant potentate of railways. The object of Richard Rawl- 
ings is not altogether money, for the sake of money, or even to rise in 
the world. In his boyhood and youth he had been feng 37 on by that 
world, as he struggled and battled for existence; when he has risen to 
comparative affluence he has to bear the insolence of some proud and 
unprincipled members of the aristocracy. He is lessactuated by any 
real regard for rank or wealth, than to show the meanness an hollow- 
ness of the world, especially the titled world, in making them cringe 
to themillionaire, and even connect themselves with him by poms bg 
one of his daughters: and though his business conduct is of the har- 





dest and his speculations not of the most honourable cast, the railway 


——= 
doings are kept in the back-ground, and the reader is led to infer that 
they are not altegether of the sordid or fraudulent character that have 
sa pag to his prototype. 

tri of its accessories and expansions, the story of “The Ladder 

of Gold” is brief. When the book opens, Richard Rawlings is a 

man, and a drudging clerk to a closefisted old hunks with a young 

wife. The old mam dies; and Rawlings, after acting as factotum to 
the rich widow carries her off from a couple of rivals, an a thecary 
and a half-pay captain. By means ofa sharp legal practitioner, his 
own sagacity, and more than all a strong will directed to a single ob- 
ject, Rawlings attains wealth, increases it by an extensive and judicious 
railway speculation, goes into Parliament, heads the railway interest, 
and in short leads the public and fashionable life which the newspapers 
attributed to Mr. Hudson. In the more romantic part, Rawlings mar- 
ries his favourite ae, Margaret, to a lord ; breaking off her at- 
tachment for Henry Winston, the son of a country gentleman, an old 
neighbour, by the worn-out contrivance of an intercepted letter, and 
other means nearly asstale. In return, his lordly son-in-law deserts 
him when the railway mania subsides and the world turns against him; 
and his daughter has the prospect of a life of married misery, but that 
Winston discovers the treachery of which he has been the victim, 
po with the husband, Lord Charles Eton, and sheots him in a 

uel. The other parties are more fortunately settled. Rawlings finds 
out that, with erate wealth derived from a safe business founded 
with the wreck of his fortune, he is happier then as a millionaire out 
of his place: his daughter Clara happily marries the suitor who has 
been faithful through obloquy and in the world’s desertion ; and the 
rest of the dramatis persons are provided for according to their deserts. 
There are errors of moral taste in the story, common enough in this 
kind of novel, but hardly to have been looked for when the superior 
lietrary tone of Mr. Bellis considered. To make a suitor shoot tae 
husband of his old lover is not exactly in good moral taste; it is in 
er ee ee taste for him to seek an interview after the death, 
and in still worse for the lady togrant it. Of the theatrical and un- 
real character ofthis and some other things, we do not speak : that, 
as we have already pointed out, is essential to the school. 

Although the scenes are numerous, and in fact, from the original 
mode of publication in Bentley’s Miscellany, the book may be said to 
consist of a succession of them, yet we do not think that they are the 
best part of the work. They are well contrived, they are well written, 
and they produce an effect ; but there often appears something labour- 
ed or imitative about them, as if novel-writing were not the writer’s 
forte. The reflections, either standing seperately or intermingled with 
the narrative, have generally truth and depth; but perhaps the best 
are bits of observation or reflection, or sketches of character, indicating 
the observer of life, though the writer’s mind has not been cast in the 

roper frame of the novelist. The following sketch of a gentleman’s 

amily—the Winstons—whose son forms so conspicuous a character in 
the story, is of this kind. 

_ “Mr. Rawlings felt that the social position of the Winstons was an advantage to 
his family. He was himself only onthe threshold of society, and had much to learn 
Bat his ivstincts led him in the right direction, and his discrimination of 
eharacter was a safe guide in the choice of friendships. Mr, Winston was a Whi 
of the old school, with that hereditary touch of aristocracy in his nature whic 
os to the most careless actions an unmistakeable air of good-breeding. Every- 
thing within his house indicated the habits of a gentleman. There were no affec- 
tations of any kind; no pretensions to superiority over neighbours; no backbi 
or whisperings, jars, or jealousies ; no starched grandeurs, or clipped voices to show 
off before strangers: you never could take them by surprise; come when you 
might, there was no flurry or rufiling up of company manners; the same compo- 
sure, openness, and sincerity, met you at all hours; there was no finery set out for 
visitors, with a domestic background of meanness and disorder. To the friends 
who were admitted to the Wren’s Nest, the inner and everyday life of the Wins- 
tons was as transparent as crystal. Such associations were calculated to exert a 
refining and elevating influence over Clara and Margaret; and no man who had 
not been born amongst them, was better able to appreciate them at their full value 
than Richard Rawlings.” 

In the summary of the early youth of Rawlings, at the beginning of 
the work, there is an example of the species of claptrap writing which 
Dickens, Jerrold, and others, expanded and transferred from the stage 
to the novel; but which receives more truth and largeness from the 
closer style and greater worldly knowledge of Mr. Bell. 





LONDON BOOKS. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders, as represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Se « 
cond Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. Published by 
Longman and Co, 

Mrs. Jameson is known probably to some of our readers, to whom 
the following notice of one of her books—not likely to be republished 
here—may prove acceptable. 

A philosophical account of the lives of the Saints, or a history of the 
Monastic Orders, has yet to be written, and probably will long remain 
unwritten. The extensive learning, a knowledge of the various arts 
that the historian must possess—agriculture, floriculture, architecture, 
painting, illumination, caligraphy, and many others which the monks 
improved, or restored—may be acquired by laborious will. The varied 
genius, the opposite qualities of mind necessary to a preciate justly 
and display successfully the opposite characteristics of ilterent men in 
different ages, is among the rarest gifts of nature. The utilitarian, 
who can best admire the hardy reclaimers of fen, moor, mountains, or 
forest, piously granted to the Church because they were not worth secu- 
lar keeping, will look coldly on the sometimes misguided zeal of men 
who laboured, as he will think, to substitute one form of superstition 
for another, and did not always limit themselves to pious frauds. The 
scholar, who remembers how much learning is indebted tothe religious 
orders for their preservation of the classics, will also remember how 
much they have destroyed, and how often ‘‘ Livy’s pictured page” and 
others of equal value have been erased to make way for some “ Lyi 
legend.” ‘The mind which can best sympathise with the devout feel- 
ing and catholic Christianity of many monks even in the darkest times, 
will be the most deeply shocked at the priestly pride, the personal am- 
bition, the secular objects, the bloody persecutions, the reckless disre- 
gard of truth, and too often the gross immorality, which have upon the 
whole distinguished the Romish clergy. Those who feel grateful for 
what the monks did for original learning, will be inclined most severely 
to judge their interested opposition to literature when it got beyond 
their leading-strings, and the manner in which they would Se 
strangled science and philosophy for Church purposes, and kept the 
mind of men in cloistered darkness. The vivacious genius that could 
most effectively bring out the follies, the absurdities, the carnal gross- 
nesses, of saintly wrestlings and saintly miracles, would less clearly 
recognize the resolute will and daring self-struggles of many recluses ; 
it could not apprehend the ardent devotion and spiritual love of the 
mystics, even if it did not altogether | gta the unctuous passion. 
Shakspere in his perfect combination of the intellectual and imagina- 
tive faculties, seems alone to have been equal to the task. The next 
approach that we know of is the varied genius which produced the 
eg 10 the Letter to Abelard, the Moral Epistles, oad the Rape of 
the Lock. 

The object of Mrs. Jameson would have prevented her from writing 
a complete history of the Monastic Orders, even had her faculties been 
more fitted for its execution than a woman’s can naturally be. But 
her Legends are an agreeable substitute for it, and very much better 
than an indifferent history. This lady has readin igh to embrace 
the general extent of her subject, and she has reafliall her book learn- 
ing by visits to many of the places she has to s of, and by actual 
inspection of many of the pictures and religious houses she has to de- 
scribe. She possesses practical philosophy sufficient to appreciate 
fully the substantial benefits the monks haye bestowed upon the world 
in the useful arts, and in advancing persomal if not civil freedom. It 
is her dfrect business to describe their merits 25 artists and as patrons 
of art. Her feminine feelings enable her to enter into the devout or 
the mystic devotion that thousands of the professed have really felt, 
and to put the best construction om the warmth of spiritual love. If 
she passes over the foul and filthy in asceticism, and touches very 
gently on the cruelty of fanaticism, or the false in the legendary, the 
omission may be regarded as a merit in the book intended for the draw- 
ing-room as well as for the library. The sacrifice to critical truth in 
making the virtues so much more prominent than the errors or the 
crimes, may raise a similar set-off: but the true justification is to be 
found in the professed end of the writer, which was to make monastic 
legends as exhibited imart the main feature of her book, In strictness, 
the leading orders of Benedictines, Augustines, Dominicans, and Fran- 
ciscans, with their numerous divisions and subdivisions, or the lives 
and characters of their founders and most distinguished members, 
should figure in “Legends of the Monastic Orders as represented in the 
Fine Arts,” not according to their importance in ecclesiastical or re- 
ligious history, but their frequency and prominency in religious pic- 
tures. That this rule has not been rigidly observed by Mrs. Jameson, 
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and that the reader has a general view of the various Orders, with 
biographical sketches of their founders and of eminent saints, is a gain 
despite any critical objection founded on the professed plan. 

The volume forms part of a series, the first of which was devoted to 
legends of Angels, Apostles, Fathers, Martyrs, Patron Saints, Bishops, 
Herm''s, Warrior Saints, and the Magdalen; the second is occupied 
with the Monastic Orders; a ‘third will contain the Madonna. After 
an introduction on the scope and philosophy of the subject, the plan of 
the present work is to give a sketch of the orders with their sub-orders, 
and the biography of the founders, followed by that of the principal 
members; the intrinsic interest of the life being as much as anything 
else a determining element of the scale. Interwoven with or affixed to 
each life there is much symbolic and artistical matter. The reader is 
instructed as to the proper dress and accompanying signs that should 
and generally do discriminate one person from another; a critical ac- 
count is given of the most remarkable pictures in which the saint ap- 

; and where a series of life-pictures has been painted, exhibiting 
the leading incidents of his career the most complete is selected for de- 
scription. By this means, the book accomplishes several purposes. It 
furnishes a good introduction for those who wish to pursue the study 
of monastic history or monastic art; it provides a clear, rapid, and 
elegantly-written account of both subjects, for readers to whom a po- 
pular compendium is sufficient; and it will form a superior artistical 

ide-book to those who are about to make an intelligent tour, point- 

g out as it does some of the highest or most curious pictures in the 
ohurches or collections of France, Italy, and Spain. 

“ How can we reason but from what we know ?” and as many of us 
know very little, our notions of anything beyond our experience are 
generally erroneous, false. or at best abstract. In forming an opinion 
of contemporary circumstances, which are placed beyong the range of 
our personal knowledge, our ideas are frequently altogether exagger- 
ated or absurd,—as the ‘‘ Radical at a white heat” touching the aris- 
peace or the Anti-Slavery people with regard to the virtues and 
capabilities of the Blacks. Of remote ages the mass cannot form any 
idea at ail; and philosophy—as the cold philosophy of the last century 
—is sometimes mistaken. It requires both knowledge and imagination 
to judge justly of a state of things so widely different from our own. 
Hence the necessity for caution in forming an opinion, and the utility 
of critical remark in the midst of narrative to guide the reader to a 
right conclusion. Few things have subjected the monks to more cen- 
sure from the utilitarian school, than the lavish alms-giving of the 
monasteries ; it was a blessing to the darkest times, and a choice of 
evils to a much later date. 

* . . * o 

The critically descriptive parts of the book, and the accounts of the 
different dresses and various signs of the saints, are curious and inter- 
esting, but are less effective for quotation than biographical matter. 

* * 


The volume is illustrated by plates, drawn and etched by Mrs. Jame- 
son, and sometimes, it may be said, compiled, so far as taking parts of 
@ picture or bringing together from various pictures two or more fig- 
ures to illustrate the text. These plates not only prove the varied ac- 
complishments of the fair artist-author, and illustrate the text by an 
exhibition to the eye, but give a character of dress to the volume, and 
serve in & small degree as contributions to the history of legendary re- 
_—_ art. There are also woodcuts that answer the same end.— 

lpectator. ‘ 


“ Lonpon Booxs.—Amongst the announcements we notice “A new 
work of fiction.” in three octavo volumes, by Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton.—A Christmas book, to be written and illustrated by Thackeray, 
and entitled “‘ The Kickleburys on the Rhine.”—A new Fairy tale, 
« The King of the Golden River,” to be illustrated by Doyle.—John 
Ruskin’s ** The Stones of Venice,” of which the first volume is to be 
out next month. 








Mr. Macreapy ar THE Haymarket, As RicHArp II.—The char- 
acter of Richard II. was last night performed by Mr. Macready for the 
first time in London. The play itself has not been peesented. to the 
London public for many years,—not, we believe, since the days of the 
late Mr. Edmund Kean. 

Mr. Macready’s representation of the unfortunate monarch is marked 
by strong liarities, such as would not suggest themselves on a casual 
reading of the play. Towards the conclusion of the work the King 
becomes so much more interesting than he was at the commencement ; 
his sacred position, fortified by a very firm belief in the divine right 
of annointed majesty, is brought so prominently forward, that one is 
apt to suppose a new and sublime character has started up 
end of the third act. 


of these engravings will be delivered as soon as they can be completed, to each 
member of the institution, 

The sum of $8,609 has been devoted to the publication of the BULLETIN, a 
monthly Art Journal, designed to aid in advancing the interests ahd promoting the 
objects of the American Art Union. Of this work, 113,500 copies have been pub- 
lished during the year, and, accompanied by 227,000 original etchings ana wood 
cuts, have been placed in the hands of every member. 

The Committee have purchased during the year 400 paintings, 20 bronze statu- 
ettes, and 6 bronze busts of Washington, by American artisth at an ag regate of 
$43,120, the average cost of each being $101,61. They have also purchased 60 co- 
pies of ouilines, by Washington Allston, 450 medals, and 60 proof impressions of 
che large engraving from two of Trumbull’s most celebrated paintings. These 
works of Art, 1,000 in number, are to be this evening distributed by lot, acco ding 
to the provisions of the Constitution, among the members of the American Art 
Union, Hach member, therefore, this year, in addition to the six Hngravings, and 
the Monthly Bulletin has one chance in 16,310 of drawing a work of art, and one 
in 16,310 of becoming the owner of one of the original paintings purchased by the 
Committee. 


The report was unanimously adopted, as also was that of the Trea- 
surer, George Austin, Esq., which was read by him. As this docu- 
ment may hereafter become subject for comment, we append it. 


@TREASURERS REPORT—TO 29th Dec. 1850. 


RECEIPTS. 
1850. Dec. 20—Cash from, 16310 Members.......-. $81,550 00 
ie os sale of Bulletins......... 1,706 16 
‘'s profits on rents.......... 182 50 
Received from a Secretary of 1846... 46 08 


Balance represented by the property of 
the Institution...... . ---- 18,008 14 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Works of Art distributed among the Members, viz. : 
Paintings, Sculptures, Bronze Statuettes and Me- 
dals, Engravings, Illustrated Bulletins and Re- 
ports, 1,000 works on the catalogue.........--.. 43,120 73 
16,500 copies of the engraving of ‘* Anne Page, Slen- 


der and Shallow”...... Ab tab 40's Fechoncascca see 8 905 47 
16,500 copies of the “‘ Gallery of American Art”.... 7 820 87 
227,000 Etchings and wood cuts.......-.......-.-. 3 523 48 
113,000 Bulletins. ............----scseceeeseencess 4486 18 
16,500 Illustrated Annual Reports............-.--- 900 00 
Engravings of the years 1840 a 1849............... 644 02 
Restoring plate of ‘‘ Gencral Marion’’........ acces 250 00 

Cost of works of Art........-.+0e. oncde ces 69,150 25 
Appropriation to pay balance of building debt and 

to purchase lot 48 Mercer street. Five per cent 

OR SNE BOOMs oko Stew Cees cccanowsers cee 4,077 50 
Profits OM TeNtB.....cee- ce cccesccees sescecccces 182 50 
Sale of Bulletins.......sscscsccccscsccccsccssroces 1,706 16 
Amount charged to Members of 1850 for use of two 

Galleries... iii fe SeIO RS ee ees ci cesveee. 8,900 OO 


Total reimbursed to Members.......--...... 77,3816 41 
Commissions and expenses allowed Hon. Secretaries. 6,019 50 


ve +e vs City Collectors.. 462 50 
Printing circulars, certificates and notices......... 609 15 
NIN s Sh ath occb) 660640000 06 066658 cesccebeseees 4,300 00 
Gas for two Galleries.........----- . ccoee 1,028 58 
Insurance on buildings..........+... HS epenlsaphes 447 58 
Advertising in the city and country............... 2,707 51 
POUND. 5 oo ooo 0s Savinlns 010019 00's 00 gee seewes cccsee 1,115 69 
Stationery...-..... THISS ctw pebivianh's anisifieisaeeese 282 80 
Interest Om LOANS o'06ccscvesccscscccvicccces cecece 704 22 
Discount on uncurrent funds and exchange........ 329 15 
WOES Ss can obs 5 ide cece eablewdds cas chederecceres 291 97 
General expenses, fuel, freight and cartage, police 

attendance, and office expenses...........20000- 923 47 
$96,492 88 


There is an evident clerical error in enumerating the engravings 
and reports in the first item of the disbursements, since these are 
charged separately Notwithstanding that the number of subscribere 
is, this season, reduced by 2650, the Art-Union may truly be said to 





Re'audience 
Mr. Macready, however, never lets the audience 
forget that Richard is, after all, a weak irresolute man, incapable of a 
angie great action. When he first lands in England after the return 
of Bolingbroke, his confidence in the success of his really desperate 

cause is expressed with an almost childish gaiety and the dejection that 
follows the arrival of bad tidings is proportionate to the previous tone 
of exultation. Neither calm hope nor calm resignation seems consonant 
to his nature. The fine speech, “ Let’s talk of graves,” is not delivered 
in a tone of solemn sorrow, but the accents are those of fretful indigna- 
tion. He is not merely mourning; he is quarrelling with evil ‘ortune. 

With a constant change from sorrow to anger, and from anger to sorrow, 
the character is from this period for the most part occupied. One of 
the finest changes of this sort is in the scene before Flint Castle, when 
Richard virtually gives up his power to Bolingbroke. He begins by 
boldly upbraidin Horthumberland, but his moment of resolution is 
soon passed, and he mournfully makes peace with Bolingbroke, hang- 
ing his head, and dropping his words slowly and unwillingly, as if 
deeply stung by the sense of humiliation. Still, the indignant spirit is 
not crushed, and, while raising Bolingbroke from the ground, the sud- 

denness of his exclamation, ‘‘ Your heart is up, I know,” told with im- 

mense force on the audience. The formal abdication in Westminster- 

hall was illustrated by similar transitions, though here the grief was 
more tearful in its aspect, and the character of the King was lowered 
to that ofa mourner The reflections which precede the death of Rich- 
ard, and which probably are more strongly impressed on the reader’s 
mind than any portion of the play, are less effective on the stage than 
in the closet. This has doubtless been felt by Mr. Macready, for he 
has considerably shortened the speech delivered in the dungeon at Pom- 
fret, while the rest of the play is acted with singular adherence to the 
original text, no use being made of the acting version that was current 


ears ago. 

Curiosity will doubtless attract audiences for some nights to witness 
a play sorarely produced, but it can scarcely become a permanent fa- 
vourite. The interest is wholly confined to the personage of Richard, 
and even he is only interesting during the latter half of the drama, while 
the many scenes which are sustained by the other characters have a 
dull and uninspiring effect. The writing, though the language exhibits 
a more than usual tendency to run into conceits, is, in passages won- 
drously beautiful, and perhaps in no work of Shakspeare are more 
striking sentiments to be found; still this is not enough to make an 
acting play. 

We may mention that Bolingbroke was played by Mr. Davenport, 
York by Mr. Cooper, Northum eget J Mr. Howe, and the Queen by 
Miss Reynolds. However, the only performer who, besides Mr. Mac- 
ready, was really able to touch the audience was.Mrs. Warner, who, 
as the Duchess of York, startled them into excitement by the energy 
with which she begged for the life of Richard.— Times. 


THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

On the Friday evening of last week, Tripler Hall was filled to exeess 
by a crowd seeking to have its artistical fortune told, at the annual 
meeting of the above association. We shall not enter into any length- 
ened detail, for two reasons—it has been copiously given in the daily 
journals, and, beyond the reading of the report and the awarding of the 
prizes, there was no novelty worth recording. The chair was taken, at 
six o'clock, by the President of the institution, A. M. Cozzens, Esq. 
who made a brief introductory address, in which he accounted for the 
diminution in the subscription list of this year, by delay in the appoint- 
ment of some of the principal Secretaries, and by pecuniary depression 
in certain parts of the country. He added, however, that this city had 
furnished a larger number of names than it had done on any former 
occasion. 

The annual report was then read by the Hon. H. J. Raymond; and 
from it we take the following statistical paragraphs : 


The number of members during the —— year is 16,310, and they have placed 
the sum of $81,550 at the disposal of the Committee of Management. 

Of this amount, $16,225 have been devoted to the production of six engravings, 
by American engravers, from pictures by American artists; and one copy of each 


flourish, and to prumvute « tacte far tha obiecta ta which it is devoted. 
We add the names of a few persons who drew in the lottery wheel some 
of the best pictures, that we have, from time to time, mentioned. The 


superintendence of their Honours, the Mayors of New York and 
Brooklyn. 


19 Tne Mischievous Boys, Fischer, N J Jarvis USA, Fort Brown—41 Twi- 
light, F E Church, Mercantile Agency, Philadelphia.—77 Knight of Sayn nnd 
the Gnomes, E G Leutze. A KR Throckmorton, Freehold, N Y.—100 Dream of 
Arcadia, Thomas Cole. dec’d. 3 Westcott, Jersey City.—104 Disputed Game, 
Thomas H Hinckley. J W Newkirk, Grand st, N Y.—121 Halt,in the Prairie, 
W Ranney. Mrs E D Noah, New York.-—108 Thanatopsis, A B Durand. F 
Moore, New York Historical Society.—220 Coast Scene—Storm passing off, D 
Huntington. Miss Judkins, Cambridge, Mass-—224 On the Wing, W Renney. 
J Broadhead, Philadelphia —226 Solitude—Pontine Marshes, Italy, J F Cropsey. 
R Miller, Chalklevel, Va.—230 Dismal Swamp, R Gignouzx. N W Lincoln, Bur. 
lington, Vt.—256 View on the Karparths, Hungary, J Kummer. J T Hyde, Ver- 
mont.—303 Storm—Lake of Worhein, J K George W Benedict, Water- 
bury, Ct.—307 The Meeting of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza with the Duke 
and Duchess, J W Glass. H P Pollard, Buffalo. 





THe Voucano neAR Liverpoot.—The attention of the commercial 
classes of Liverpool, as well as of its residents generally, has lately 
been awakened to an alarming contingency. Within a mile and a quar- 
ter of the docks, there are magazines containing 16,767 barrels, or 721 
tons, of gunpowder—a quantity far larger than is believed ever to have 
been accumulated before in any one spot. These buildings are not fire- 
proof, they are without the means of ventilation, except by leaving the 
windows and doors open, and are not even provided with a lightnin 
conductor. So complete, indeed, is ‘‘ the resignation to chance an 
ood fortune,” to use the words of a recent report by a Government of- 
ger, that no guard by night patrols the place to protect it from rob- 
bery, or to give an alarm on the first outbreak of fire in the neighbour- 
hood. The sensation created among the owners of propety in Liver- 
pool by these revelations may easily be imagined. The effect of an ex- 
plosion of such a quantity of powder cannot be estimated, but it is gen- 
erally believed that it would ruin the shipping and the town, and des- 
troy thousands of lives. An explosion at Leyden of about a fiftieth 
art of what is deposited at Liverpool is said to have blown down 400 
ea, and there are many other examples which leave little doubt as 
to the excuse in this case for the most extreme apprehension. It = 
pears also that about 40,000 barrels are delivered yearly from the 
magazines to boats on the river, that the wheels of the carts which con- 
vey them have tyres of iron, that the horses are shod with the same 
metal, and that sometimes powder is sprinkled from leaky casks as they 
go along. Two or three years ago a house was burnt down within 50 
yards of the magazines, but the wind 4 emg to set in an opposite 
direction. Recently a house was struck by lightning in their neigh- 
bourhood, and it has more than once occurred that when cotton ware- 
houses have been burnt down lighted flakes have been blown over and 
beyond them. The Government, on the matter being represented, have 
expressed the greatest surprise, but the onus of providing a remedy 
rests, in their opinion, with the Town Council. at body, it seems, 
ranted in 1842 a new lease of the premises for 45 years to the parties 
y whom they are occupied, and who have converted them into a mo- 
nopoly, as these are the only magazines where an unlimited supply is 
allowed to be stored, that privilege being 6 cago to Liverpool on ac- 
count of its being a great dept for the African as well as for the home 
trade, The Council did not stipulate that the premises should be ~ 
to all traders upon equal terms, and hence compensation is demanded 
by the existing holders such as is not likely to be small in amount, as 
their profits are estimated at 10,000/. a year from the ams nd alone, 
which, it must be remarked, adds further to the danger of the town by 
causing an illicit trade in the article to be carried on in unauthorized 
places, under ever ible disguise, in and around the docks and quays. 
On the other hand, it is believed that the evil might be met, and the 
parties dispossessed, by indicting them asa nuisance, but obstacles 
could be opposed to the proceedings which would cause a delay ofa year 
or two. Under these circumstances, and after a fruitless interview on 
the subject, the Towa Council are of opinien that no arrangement can 
be effeeted without an act of Parliament. Meanwhile, the 400,000 





inhabitants of Liverpool are existing in daily consciousness of their 


drawing was conducted in the usual satisfactory manner, under the | § 








peril, and it is felt that something should be done immediately. The 
case is one to call for some direct step on the part of the Government, 
although the rights of all parties might be reserved. At the same time 
it may be well to suggest to the lessees who now stand upon the letter 
of their claims, that supposing they could be legally driven out in two 
years, their demand for Sompepestion should be limited to that period, 
and that it a | also be well that they should ask themselves the ques- 
tion whether the law would be wholly powerless to reach them in a more 
serious way if, after the warning that has been given of the consequen - 
ces that are now within possibility, any accident should arise by which 
either human life or property might be destroyed. 





Wit. oF THE LATE Louris Puriippe—The last will and testament of 
the late King of the French, disposing of his property in Sicily, Eng- 
land, and America, was proved at Doctors-commons on Wednesde 7 the 
27th ult. The personal property is sworn at under £100,000. The 
will is dated at Vlaremont, October 16, 1848, and is very concise. The 
signature is in a bold, clear handwriting. The will commences :—* I, 
Louis Philppe D’Orleans, King of the French, now residing at Clare- 
mont, in England, under the title of Comte de Neuilly, hereby revoke 
all former wills and codicils made by me, as far as regards my proper- 
y in Great Britain, Sicily, or America ; but not further or otherwise.” 

e bequeaths his house and gardens at Palermo, to Quoen Marie Ame- 
lia for ever. Next, Le gives all his funded property in England and 
America, his books, plate, china, and furniture to the ex-Queen, for her 
life, with reversion to her children, subject to such provisions as Her 
Majesty may make in her lifetime. The property may be invested by 
the trustees as may seem fit to them; and in the case of any informal or 
incomplete bequest of it by the ex-Queen of the French, it is to be di- 
vided into nine shares. Two of these shares go to the Duc de Nemours, 
and one to the Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres—to be held by 
them as joint tenants—that is to say, to be divided between them. The 
remaining shares are divided, one each to Louise, Queen of the Belgians, 
the Prince de Joinville, the Duc D’Aumale, the Duchess de Saxe Co- 
burg Gotha, the Duc de Montpensier, and Philip Alexandre (a grand- 
son), the Ducde Wurtemberg. In the event of the Comte de Paris, the 
Duc de Chartres, or the Duc de Wurtemberg dying before attaining the 
age of 21 years, their shares revert to the other legatees, to be divided 
amongst them as before provided the Duc de Nemours, however, to 
take one share only of such property reverting to him and the other de- 
scendants of Louis Philippe. Further the ex-‘fonarch bequeaths all 
his money in the house at Claremont and inthe Bank, at his deagh, to 
his Queen, for her sole use and benefit, subject only to the payment of 
his just debts and funeral expenses. The Queen of the French is ap- 

inted executrix of this will during her lifetime, and after her decease, 
Mr. William Edward Marjoribanks, Sir Edmund Antrobus, Mr. William 
Matthew Coulthurst, Mr. Edward Marjoribanks, jun., and Mr. John 
Parkinson, of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, are to act as trustees. Appendid to 
this as a codicil isa will, formerly made and deposited with M. Dentend, 
notary of Paris. It is remarkable for one provision :—‘* That in case 
of the testator thereafter leaving France, or going to reside in England, 
the castle of Eu, and all the property thereunto belonging, or therein 
contained, with the house at Treport, in the department of tie Lower 
Seine, in France, and all the property they contain, are devoted entire- 
ly and solely to the Duc de Nemours for ever, and to his heirs and as- 





signs.”” The dispositions of his property in France are not proved in 
England = 
Rovan Park av BatrerseA—Private CLAmms AND JURY 


Awarps —A jury was summoned for Friday afternoon to meet at the 
Horns Tavern, Kennington, for the purpose of adjudicating on a claim 
for compensation made by “‘ Mr. Payne v. the Commissioners of Woods . 
and Forests,” in respect to some lands at Batterseafields about to be ap- 
propriated for the purposes of a park in that — Mr. Laws at- 
tended on behalf of the Woods pa Forests, and Mr. Bodill on the part 
of the claimant. Mr. Bodill, before the jury was sworn, claimed a 
sum of £94,800 as a fair compensation for the value of the land about 
to be appropriated from his client. He subsequently consented to re- 
duce it to 60,000¢., and finally consented to take 35,000/., subject, how- 
ever, to the adjudication of Mr. Tite, the well known architect. This 
consent was entered into in a few minutes, and without the jury being 
even sworn.—London paper. 





AnorHerR Bas-reELIEF TO THE Netson Cottmn.—The Bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen is the incident in the life of the great Admiral 
forming the subject of the bas-relief just placed on the pedestal of the 
Nelson Column, on the pannel facing the Btrand. It is the third of the 
series, and was dnsigael and modelled by thelate Mr. Ternouth. The 
point of time chosen is where Nelson is sealing his dispatch to send by 
the flag of truce. Nelson is standing in the middle of the group press- 
ing the seal on the letter, which the bearer of the flag is resting on a 
un. Asailor holding a lantern, anda group of offieers, surround Nel- 
son, interested spectators of the scene. There are some good points in 
the treatment of the group; but, on the whole, it is not so effective and 
masterly as the two other bas-reliefs. There is a certain air of stiff- 
ness pitt ty v0 the whole, and of the two groups at the lower corners 
from each having two figures, the effect is bad, as they appear to form 
an episode unconnected with the main incident; they appear more as if 
the two parties had been fighting on their own account—the groups, in 
fact, conveying the idea of a pugilistic encounter, rather than that of a 
great battle. Besides the group of principal characters, there are sail- 
ors hauling in acable; portions of a sail and ladder of theship; and, in 
delicate relief, achurch and city partly in flames, indicative of the 
doomed city on which the broadsides of Nelson’s fleet are pouring their 
iron shower. 

This bas-relief was cast at the foundry of Messrs. Moore, Fressange, 
and Moore, where that of the Nile was also executed. 

The incident is thus narrated in Clarke and Arthur’s “ Life of Nel- 
son,” (page 608) :—** The action now continued with unabated vigour. 
About two p. m. the great part of the Danish line had ceased to fire: 
the taking possession of such ships as had struck was, however, attend- 
ed with difficulty ; — by reason of the batteries on Amak Island 

rotecting them, and partly because an irregular fire was made on our 
— as they approached, from the ships themselves. Lord Nelson 
naturally lost temper at this, and observed, ‘ That he must either send 
on shore and stop this irregular proceeding, or send in our fire-ships 
and burn them.’ He accordingly retired to the stern gallery, and wrote, 
with great despatch, that well-known letter addressed to the Crown 
Prince, with the address, ‘ T'o the Brothers of Englishmen, the Brave 
Danes ; and in order to show that no hurry had ensued upon the 
occasion, he sent for a candle to the cockpit, and affixed a larger seal 
than usual.—London paper. 





First Occupation oF THE CrysTAL Patace.—The Commission- 
ers for the management of this gigantic undertaking held their first 
meeting on the 5th inst. in the building now in process of erection. 
The following little anecdote was amongst the next day's items. 


As the Prince was leaving the Exhibition a singular scene took place. 
A large bell at the entrance was sounded, and in an instant, from every 
part of the huge pile, the 2,000 men employed came scrambling onward, 
to give him a parting cheer. It was a remarkable spectacle to see s0 
large a body of people approaching in so many different ways, some 
slipping down columns, others skipping across joists, and balancing 
themselves dexterously along girders.) At last they formed in a semi- 
circle round the spot where the Roysl Carriage was drawn up. As 
they waited in respectful silence the Prince’s appearance, a brewer's 
dray entered the gates with 250 gallons of beer, and as if by instinct, 
they recognised that the grateful supply was for them. Of course they 
welcomed the dray with cheers His Royal Highness, on taking his 
departure, was saluted with enthusiastic hurrahs. 
wjMarveniouvs Account or an Invention.—The Morning Chro- 
nicle states that it has received from a correspondent at Cockermout:! 
the following account of a mode of rendering fabrics of every descrip- 
tion waterproof, specimens of which the inventor intends to forward to 
the exhibition :—‘ Sir,—Seeing that you reserve a column or two each 
morning for news specially in connection with the great exhibition ot 
1851, I forward you a brief sketch of a visit paid to one of our ing?- 
nious townsmen, who has been allowed a niche in the exhibition of all 
nations. On Thursday, myself and some others, equally curious, called 
upon Mr. Martin, with a request to examine the specimens he was 
preparing to forward to London. He has patterns of every fabric, from 
the finest open lace to the coarse fustian of the mechanic ; each appears 
to be as if just cut from the web; not the slightest difference 1s queerv. 
able betwixt those that had undergone his process of waterproofing an 
those that had not; even the most delicate silks are not in the least 
altered, either in colour, feel, or smell, except that they are perfectly 
impervious to moisture, the water rolling over them as if from the ducks 
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back or the cabbage leaf. The most extraordinary sight of all was to 
see a piece of open net or lace, which had held water for the last month 
the water rolling upon its surface like a ball of quicksilver ; and the 
other a piece of broadcloth and fustian, on which was poured a 
water, with no other effect than the stesm passing through it, the clot 
itself not absorbing one particle of water.—I am yours most respectful- 
ly, W.8."—The Whitehaven Herald, speaking of the above invention, 
states that “the most extraordinary as well as the most valuable char- 
acteristic of the discovery is, that though cloth of any description, 
after having been waterproofed by Mr. Martin’s process, will resist 
boiling water, which makes not, in fact, the slighiost impression upon 
it, it is not in the slightest degree less pervious to vapour—the steam, 
and even the breath, passing as freely through it as before it was sub- 
mitted to the waterproofing process—thus a ta, its incalculable 
superiority to the M‘Intosh process, which, by impeding perspiration, 
is well known to be highly prejudicial to health.” 





A CHARGE oF PLaciArism Rerurep.—Under the heading, ‘“‘ An 
Accidental Hit at the Times,” this journal, of the 80th ult. contained a 
sketch of Mr. J, W. Marston’s new drama lately produced in London, 
and entitled “ Philip of France and Marie de Méranie.” A friend 
informed us a few days since, that there were many marked similari- 
ties between the new English drama, and the “‘ Agnes de Méranie.” 
of M. Ponsard, performed and published in Paris in 1846. The same 
charge has been brought in London against Mr. Marston, and has 
drawn from him the following refutation for which we cheerfully make 
room. It is copied from the Atheneum of the 80th ult. 


We have been requested by Mr, Marston to give publicity to the 
facts which the following letter contains, in answer to acharge brought 
against his originality—and his literary honesty, we may add—by a 
correspondent of a contemporary publication. 

“ May I beg you, on mny behalf, to insert a few words of reply to an article which 
appeared in the Literary Gazette of last Saturday, charging me with having largely 
appropriated the incidents and dialogue of M Ponsard’s tragedy of * Agnes de Me- 
ranie’ in my own drama of ‘ Philip of France and Marie de Meranie,’ now perfor- 
ming at the Olympic Theatre. 

uf conclude that the accusation is sufficiently ancwered, when I say that my 
tragedy (including the passage on which the charge of plagiarism is founded) was 
comp!eted and read to several friends—amongst others, to the distinguished artist 
who personates my heroine—two or three years before the production of M. Pon- 
sard’s work in 1846, and chat I have never seen his play, and—except for one 
short notice of it in an English journal—am entirely ignorant of its character. 

“ Having thus disproved the charge in question, I am still at a loss to know how 
the writer can think it sustained by such coincidences as he furnishes. It is 

avely alleged against me that ina play founded upon the same subject as M. 
y tte An and involving the same political and ecclesiastical struggles, 1 have 
introduced the same historical persons and events! Butto waste an argument on 
such an imputation would be to lose sight of its futility and to be insensible to its 
humour. “T have the honour, &c., 

“London, Nov. 26.” “J. WESTLAND MARSTON.” 





Save or DerrYNANE ABBEY.—A late number of the Evening 
Packet has some remarks, written in a kindly spirit, respecting the 
fallen fortunes of the man who “ but a few years ago stood among us, 
possessed, probably, of more individual influence and authority than 
any private person in the world.” After touching gently on the de- 
cline and fall of ‘* the Liberator,” the Packet proceeds to tell this sad 
tale. 

‘**It was Mr. O’Connell’s ambition, and a laudable one too, provided 
it was controlled by prudence, toe imitate in every respect a good old 
Irish gentleman. The hospitable gates of Derryoane-abbey were al- 
ways open, not only to the friend, the stranger, or the traveller, but even 
to his political opponents. And the only-law absolute that controlled 
the guests was that which forbad the introduction at his table of politi- 
cal topics. And long will the cordial welcome and cheerful hospitali- 
ty of the abbey be remembered in the south of Ireland. But these 
pleasant days are now passed, and we regret very much that the dis- 
tress which has overtaken the landlords of Ireland has at length found 
its way to the halls of the Liberator. At a sheriffs sale at Derry- 
nane, some time since, the whole of the splendid furniture and other 
household goods were sold for the sum of 364/. 3s. 8d., and were bought 
in by the National Bank of Ireland. The goods were left there pending 
some contemplated arrangements, but they were recently brought to 
the hammer by the sheriff. The purchase of the furniture by the Na- 
tional Bank has been impeached as fraudulent, and on application to the 
Court an issue was granted last week to try the fact by ajury. All 
the rest of the property will be sold asa matter cf course Alas! how 
are the mighty fallen ! The prices at which the National Bank bought 
the furniture may be imagined from the fact that the entire furniture, 
&c., of * The Liberator’s room,’ state bed, &c., sold for 3¢. 88. 6d. !” 





Lota Monres.—-In last week’s 4/bion appeared a paragraph inti- 
mating that the above-named notorious personage was about to enter a 
convent. We qualified the statement by the remark that further proof 
was required—in place of which, late Paris letters announce the re- 
appearance of this glittering meteor in the circles of fashionable frivo}- 
ity. 

Tue Lorp Recrorsuip or GLascow.—We have heard that the en- 
gagements of Mr. Macaulay are likely to prevent him visiting Glasgow 
at this time, for the purpose of qualifying himself, by a second inaugu- 
ration, to decide by his casting vote between Lord Palmerston and-Mr. 
Sheriff Alison. In this event the privilege of the casting vote will re- 
main with Colonel Mure, M.P. the preceding lord rector, who, we be- 
lieve, is at present in lialy, but is expected in this country in ten days. 
There is little doubt that the colonel will decide in favour of the popu- 
lar sheriff, who, in addition to his many other substantial claims, has 
had registered in his favour a great majority of the votes of the con- 
stituency.— Glasgow Herald. 








ACCELERATION OF THE OVERLAND Marx To Inp1a.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company are now contracting to 
build two paddle-box steamers, each of 2500 tons burden and 800 horse 

wer, to convey the Indian mail between Southampton ana Alexandria. 

hese vessels will be as swift as the mail-packets that run between 
Liverpool and America, and the passage between Southampton and 
Alexandria will be reduced from 16 to 10 or 11 days, including stop- 
pages at Malta and Gibraltar. A communication will then be effected 
with Gibraltar in 44 diys, and with Malta in 8days. Letters from 
India, which now reach Southampton about the 25th and 26th of the 
moath, will then arrive in time to be answered by the Indian mail that 
leaves London by way of Marseilles on the 24th of the month. 

New Stream Marine Bitu.—There are at the present time 1,110 
steam vessels in the mercantile navy of Great Britian, and upwards of 
8,000 accidents have occurred betwixt steamers and sailing vessels 
within the last three years. The attention of Government having been 
drawn to this watter, Captain Denham, R.N., F.R.S., was appointed 
to proceed to the various ports to which the vessels belonged, and, in 
many instances, to the places nearest where the accidents occurred, to 
make inquiry into their causes, and succeeded in obtaining much valua- 
ble information ou the subject. The gallant officer is now engaged 
With the legal authorities in drawing up a Bill, to be brought before 
Parliament next session, for the better regulation of the steam marine 
navy, and to compell those in charge of them to adopt greater precau- 


tionary measures than they do at present, the Acts of Parliament pre- | 


viously passed being in so meny instances inapplicable, and not by any 
means Imperative enough, or sufficient to award punishment for neglect 
of the regulations, 
MiracuLous Escape or ASarLtor.—The bark Emerald, of London 
arrived in the Downs on Monday last, having on board a sailor who 
was picked up at sea, floating on a piece of cork, off Cape Finisterre. 
It appears that the sailor, along with two others, was swept over- 
board from the deck of a Portuguese schooner in astorm. The other 
two were drowned ; but the suryivor got hold of a sheet of cork (which i 
was washed from the deck of his vessel. at the same time), to which he | 
clung for nearly two days. On the night of the day he was washed 
overboard a schooner passed close to him; but from the darkness and 
not hearing his cries it did not go tohisassistance. On the following 
night, however, he was picked up by the Emera/d, Cadiz trader, very 
much exhausted; but by the kind and humane treatment he received on 
board*that vessel he soon recovered. —Dover Chronicle, 4th inst. 








Prussian Loans.—A report was circulated this morning of a pro- | 
posed Prussian loan in the London market, but we were unable to 
find thatit had any foundation. The Prussian Joans contracted some 
years ago in thiscountry by Messrs. Rothschild were one for 5,000,000/. 





in 1818, another for 3,500,000/. in 1822, and a third of like amount 
in 1830. The two former bore 5 per cent. interest, and the latter 4| 


per cent. The contract price of the first was 70, of the second 84, 
and of the third 98, and they have since all been paid off at par.— Times, 
80th ult. 
Mr. Roseat SterHenson 1n Eoyrpt.—On the 9th ult., Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, the celebrated engineer, arrived at Alexandria from Italy. 
He left Alexandria for Upper Egypt, and after his return it is said he 
urposes visiting the Isthmus of Suez, in order to examine mally 
Into the practicability of forming the long talked-of canal between 
Pelusium and the Red Sea. The Alexandrian correspondent of the 
Morning Herald says :—‘‘ He (Mr. Stephenson) seems impressed with 
the advantages Egypt and the trade with our Indian and Eastern pos- 
sessions marie derive from the establishment of railway communica- 
tion between the two great trading cities of Alexandria and Cairo. The 
cumbrous navigation of the Nile, at the best seasons, and impractica- 
bility at others, for laden boats, render the advantage of such a high- 
way so palpable, that men of less discernment have been recently agi- 
tating the question, and urging it on the Viceroy’s attention. Produce 
of the value of 150 millions of piastres is annually brought down the 
river in native craft, subject to the delays of navigation, the danger 
and neglect of those charged with it, and the uncertainty of arrival to 
meet the engagements or the wants ofthe trader. It is to be hoped 
that this subject will derive an impulse from the recommendation of so 
competent an authority.” 








None OF YOUR FRESH WATER-SAILORS.—The cutter yacht Oberon, 
of 43 tons, belonging to the Royal Irish Yacht Club, with her owner, 
Captain M’Cully, of Derry, has arrived safe at Sydney, New South 
Wales, after a good and rapid voyage. 





THE MOST REMARKABLE ARTICLE YET ANNOUNCED FOR THE GREAT 
Exuisitrion.—It has been stated that Mr. Wyld’s 56-feet globe will 
be put up in Hyde-Park building; but this will not be the case. A 
negotiation is on foot to obtain the area of Leicester-square for its 
erection. 

DirtomMatic Priviteces.—Lord Palmerston has addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers abroad a notification intimating to them that hence- 
forward the privilege of receiving duty free a certain quantity of wine 
on their return from serviee abroad is to be limited to such wine as 
may have formed partof their cellar stock while officially employed 
abroad, and which they may desire to send home on the cessation of their 
diplomatic functions — Times, 80th ult. 








Tue Pore’s Buty.—Imagining that England had been converted 
to Roman Catholicism.—Punch. 





BisHors anp Lossters.—There is no doubt that some bishops may 
bear an affinity to lobsters. Take the Bishop of Exeter as an example. 
He was so long in hot water, that he began to turn a little scarlet.— 
Ibid. 





CRNESS. 
PROBLEM No. 109, sy H.R. A. of West Point. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





Prosiem No. 108 —The study of this posi'ion will be found very instructive te the youn 
player—showing most cu nclusively that,a game is never lost until iis won. Black’s move, ‘ 
tks R P,’ appearing at first sight to be a winning one, is in reality the signal for bis immediate 
discomfiture ; as White replies with “BtoQ Kt6.” It will be now observed thar, althoug h 
en prise, Black cannot take White’s Bishop, or checkm»te on the move would ensue; and 
that his only move, infact, to prolong the game, is “ B to Kt 5’—disc. check—when Whit e 
of course takes R and wins easily. 





Appotutmeuts 


The Vp ag Bog ges of Windsor Park, which was rendered vacant by the 
death of the late Sir William Fremantle, has been conferred on Captain F H Sey- 
mour, one of the Equerries in Waiting to his Royal H ghness Prince Albert.— 
The Master-General of the Ordnance has appointed George Chapman, Esq, of the 
ordnance department, Dublin, to be ordnance storekeeper at Hong-Kong. 


Army. 


Wark Orrice, Dec. 6, 1850.—10th Regt of Drags ; Lt CH S G Lord Garvah 
to be Capt by pur, v Webb, who ret; Cor H Alexander to be Lt, by pur, v Lord 
Garvagh. 3 gt of Ft; Lt W Pownall to be Capt, by pur, v Chamberlain, who 
ret; Ens J Lewes to be Lt, by pur, v Pownall. 17th Ft; Gent Cade: H M Sta- 

ylton, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, without pur, v Kirby, superseded. 19th Ft; 
Ens G Lidwill to be Lt, by pur, v Dawson, who ret. 28th Ft; Capt T Maunsell, 
from 32d Ft, to be Capt, v Steevens, who ex. 32d Ft; Capt C Stevens, from 28th 
Ft, to be Capt, v Maunsell, who ex. 37th Ft; Qmr R Bunn. from half pay Cey- 
lon Rifle Regt; to be Qmr, v Chisholm, dec. 44th Ft; Capt C W D Stavely to 
be Maj without pur, v Moore, dec; Capt J W Glubb, from 2d W I Regt, to be 
Capt, v W Steevens, cashiered by the sentence of a general court-martial. 48th 
Ft; Lt C R Chichester to be capt, by pur v Warburton, whoret, Ens H G Welby 
to be Lt by pur, v Chichester. 53d ¥ ; Capt P WS Ross, from 58th Ft, to be 
Capt, v Chester, who ex. 73d Ft; W H Bolton, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v A J 
Fraser, who resigns. 78th Ft; Ens J Hunter io be Lt, without pur, v Fellowes, 

ro, 85th Ft; Capt J Chester, from 53d Ft, to be Capt, v Ross, who ex. 91st 
Ft ; Ens and Adj F Boehmer to have the rank of Lt, Dec 5; Ens A W Macken- 
zie to be Lt, by pur, v Metcalfe, who ret: 97th Ft; Ens W R Annesley to be 
=a pur, v Jackson, pro. 99th Ft; Ens F 8 Gaynor to be Lt, by pur, v Mends, 
who ret. 

UNATTACHED.—Lt E Fellowes, from 78th Ft, to be Capt, by _. 

MEMORANDUM.—Capt the Hon F Savile, upon half-pay of the Royal Artillery, 
has been permitted to retire from the army by the sale of an Unattached commis- 
aion, he being about to become a settler in Canada, 

New Miniria Act.—There are still rumours that the Duke of Wellington has 
at last convinced the Government of the absolute necessity of balloting the mili- 
tia, and that we shall have a new Militia Act, and also a bill for enlisting seamen, 
introduced next session. ; 

New Great-Coats FoR THE ARTIL LERY —A new and better description of 

reat-coat, somewhat similar to the cloak worn by the Royal Horse Artillery, of a 
dark blue colvuur, lined with serge, and to have scarlet collars, is about to be issued 
to the non-commissioned officers of the battalions and ‘field-batteries. It is to be 
of much better quality than the grey coat now in use, and is calculated to last five, 
instead of three years, the time allowed for the present great-coats. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—To the Calliope, 26, at Devenport, fitting for servjce at the 
New Zealand station.—Captain Sir James Everard Home, C.B.—Lieutenants, 
Edward H. G. Lambert, John Ward, A. G. D. Huthwaite, and E. E. Morgan.— 
Surgeon W. Wood, M A.—Purser W. Weaver.—Surgeon Jason Lardner from 
the Superd, 80, in the Mediterranean, to the Monarch, 84, ordinary guard-ship, 
at Sheerness. ? 

THE FRIGATE BUILT BY WHITE OF CoWEs, THE GREAT YACHT-BU'LDER.— 
The Phaeton, 50, Capt Elliott, returned to Portsmouth, from a cruise, is said to be 
anoble ship. She has proved herself the fastesi sailer in Commodore Martin’s 
squadron, in token of which supremacy she has hoisted a cock at ner mainmast 
head. Mr. White, of Cowes, has proved himself worthy of the patronage bestowed 
upon him by her design. She is refitting fast, and will go on foreign station 


when ready. 
Obituary. 


At Dover, on the 28th ult., Sir W. Whymper, M.D., late of the Coldstream 
Guards. He served through the Peninsular war, and was present at W ater] oo.— 
On the 29th ult;, at Canterbury, after a few days’ illness, aged 25, Henry Davie, 

















Rifle Brigade, eldest ssn of Sir H. Ferguson Davie, Creedy-park, Devon. A 
denly, on the ist just. a: Ho-field Galrecks, Bristol, Capita John Peih, Tad 
Highlanders, inthe 47th year of his age.—On the 1st inst., at Eng'efield-green, 
Robe rt Roscoe, Esq. of aged 71, fourth son of the late Wiliam Roscoe, Esq 
Liverpool —At Devenport, suddenly, on the 30th ult, Laly Jobn Hay — 
On 30th ult, at 69 Pall-mall, in his 66th year, William Balhetchet. sq, 
R,N, formerly secretary to the late Admiral the Hon Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, @ C B, and other distinguished flag-officers—On the 1st inst, Lieutenant 
Halls, RM, aged 73, whe had filled the sitnation of barrackmaster of the 
Tower of London for many years.—On the 29th ult, at Elsham, Line Anshire, 
the Lady Mary Corbett.—On the 30th ult, at St Leonard’s-on-Sea. Captain M BR 
Grey, son of the late R W Grey, Esq, of Buckworth-house, Northumberland,— 
At Chatham, on the fist inst,,Patrick Brodie, Esq, late assistant sur, 13th Li 

Infantry.——On the 5th inst, at 12 Park-crescent, in the 74th year of her age, Louisa 
Marchioness Cornwallis. 5 





G. P|. PUTNAM, 
Will Publish Immediately, 

Printed from the early sheets, by an express arrangement with the Author : 

THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES, in a Series of Fifteen Tales. 
By Mary Cowden Clarke, Author of ths “ Concordance to Shakspeare.” Tule I.—Portia 
The Heiress of Belmonte. 

This work will be completed in fifteen monthly parts, each comprising a complete tale, 


and forming altogether « beautiful series of imaginary biographies of the celebrated female 
characters of Shakespeare, prior to their introduction in his plays. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
Published this Week, by G. P. PUTNAM. 


On Thursday, 

THE JENNY LIND GIFT-BOOK. VALA, A Mythological Tale, Founded on Incidents 
in the Life of Jenny Lind. By Parke Godwin. Beautifuliy Mlustrated by Original Designs, 
on Wood. 1 vol 4to. cloth, extra gilt. 

“ Atale of exquisite beauty. The Lilustrations by Hicks, Roaseter, and other eminent art- 


ists, are said to be of great merit, and the work will undoubtedly form one of the most 
gant and attractive gift-books of the season.”—New York Tribune, phat sae 


ade ost delicate o' 1 i 
Lind, and oue that ene even need uot binuh to read." Beclew Otrcaehes en Pee ene 
On Friday, 

Mr. GOODRICH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED, with numerous beautiful original de- 
signs, on wood, square 8vo., cloth, gilt 

This beautiful volume is embellished with forty exquisite designa by Bi'lings, Croome, 
Chapman, Hurvey, &c, The engravings aie executed in the finest sty!e by Robbett and Ed 
monds, Lossing, Nichols, Brown, Adams, Hartwell, Margh, &c. 

On Saturday, 

DOLPH HEYLIGER, by J. H. Ehninger, in a series of ten Original Etched Designs. 
With the letter-press of the Tale from Irving’s “ Bracebridge Hall.” 1 vol. oblong quarto. 
cloth gilt. 





BLEGANT HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, Edited by Prof. Boyd; with engravings; superbly 
bound in Turkey morocco, extra, cloth gilt. 


“ A very elegant edition, and altogether adapted for that season of gift-making which pa 
rents and others are remiaded is approaching. We consider it the best edition of Milton ye 
issued.”—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


“ The illustrations are exquisitely beautiful."—N, ¥. Observer. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, by Ik Marvet 24 edition, in various bindings. 
be univerealy read with pleasure kod ndiration’™= Court? ad Ringuiree nnn? sma Wil 

_—— OF THE REVOLUTION. By Mrs.#.F Ellet. 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, full 
gilt. 

HEADLEY’S WORKS, complete in 11 vols., cloth, full gilt. Each volume can be had 
separate. 

RICHARD H. DANA’S WORKS, 2 vols., cloth, full gilt. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, with 40 illuetvatione; superbly bound in morocco and 
cloth, fall gilt. 

DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS, 3 vois, half calf. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER have on hand a large and elegant assortment of ANNUALS 
GIFT-BOOKS, and JUVENILES, suitable for Holiday Presents. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


dec 2i—tf 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF LONDON, AND ROSE FOSTER. 


Beautifully bound in two volumes, cloth, and illustrated with Thirty-Three Engravings 
from casie of the original English plates. Price 3, complete. 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 Aun Sweet, 


COCKTON’S NEW ROMANCE, 
THE STEWARD: 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
By Henry Cockron, Author of “ Sylvester Sound,” ‘‘ Valentine Vox,” &c. 
Beautifully Illustrated, 

“ We became intensely interested in this novel, which in style, and somewhat in incident 
and narrative, reminded me strongly of the Vicar of Wakefield. ‘The characters are drawn 
with artistic skill so perfect, that they at once enlist our feelings asia reailife. How we 
despisethe bypucrite Georg+: whut leathing his deep villany inspires How we admire 
the noble true-hearted old Sir John, tue manly, generous, gay-spirited Charles; and we love 


g ule Mrs Wardle, and the sweet coufiding Juliana In truth, itis a most refreshing book— 
an Oasis in the literature of the day.”—London Quarterly. 


Price Fifty Centa. 





H. LONG & BROTHER No. 43 Ann Street, New York. 





A COMPANION TO CHARLES 0°’MALLEY, 
NOW READY, 
FRANK FAIRLEGH, 


OR, SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 


With numerous illustr:tions—by the author of “Lewis Arundel,or Railroad of Life.” 
This work hae been published but two months, and tive large editions have been sold. 

“ This is one of the best stories of its kind we ever remember to have read. True to the 
life, and abounding with wil, there is no wonder that it has already secured a large share of 
public putronage.”— Atheneum. 


“ There is no writer of fiction since Sir Walter Scott, who has so well deserved popularity 
as the author of this story. There is none of the elaborate penny-a-liniag of Dickens, the 
straining for jokes of Albert Smith, or the outre situations of Angelo Titwarsh, but a narra- 
tive that wins from iis easy truthfulness, and excites the most pleasurable sevsations from its 
rich raciness ; while there isan under-current of sound morality which commends it to the 
virtuous.”—London Quarterly. 

Price Fifty Cents. 

H. LONG & BROTHER, 48 Ann Street, New York. 


un 





REYNOLDS’S NPW ROMANCE. 


QUEEN JOANNA, 
OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF NAPLES. 

By G. W. M. Reynolds, author of the “ Courtof London,” &c. Complete in one volume, 
THustrated. 

“This is the most brilliant end interesting work from the gifted pen of Reynolds, 
scenes are laid at & 1) of intense excitement, amid the ing events of the remar! 
career of that Royal Syren, Joanna of Naples. The characters possess an historical t 
beyond the fascinations of romance, with which the skill of the author has invested van 
London Atheneum. 

“There is no book of the day which so perfectly blends the most startling events of bistory 
with the mosi glorious efforts of romance. The period chosen for nee gn ot that 
frail and beautiful Queen, Joanna of Naples,is one abounding in the..ovelist ;. 
and the masterly genius of Reynolds has wroug.t the incidents of her life a splendid ro- 
mance.”— London Spectator. 


H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 Agw Stree’, New York, 


ANTED.—The following Numbers and Indexes of fournal. Nos. 3, 6.7,8, 13 
45 of 1836. No. 9 of 1839. Index of 1#41. se eat of 1842. No, 22,,1346. 


Twenty-five cents each wi!l be paid for the above on delive ry at this Office, 


THE TOILB®. ; 
‘Q\HE Subscribers respectfully inform the citizens of New York, that, from the frequent * 
orders received for their URSINA, they have plished Agencies for its sale in this city 

The URSINA is the grease of the Canadian - Rear, and is so refined as to retain its 
sweetness in ull climates and for any length gf ‘ime range du Portugal is the light and 
refreshing Essence, used in perfuming it, w! js foundto contrast faveurably wiih the op 
pressive odour of most of the Pomades now im use. 

The URSINA when applied to the sk slightly stimulating, hence its well.known virtues 
N strengthening and increasing the gi hk of the hair. 

For sale by Win. Brewer, 21 Maiden-Lane, Rice & Smith, 727 Broadway, Delluc & Co. 


teat Xs rpelmmtcnee uty 5 ALFRED SAVAGE & CO.,Montre Canada, 


J. & I. COX, 


ir friends and the publi-, that they have removed from No 
RE inden Lane, to tia poe ‘stablishment, 349 Broadway, corner of Leonard St reet 


and have recenily received @ sp! sndid variety of 


























GAS FIXTURES, 
French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient aud Modern Orna- 
ment, whieh will be put upina superior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 


open. AUSILVER WARE, In allits branches, of rich and unique patterns. 


Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutlery 


Japanuery Superb Flower Vases, and Figures of Parian Marble, ac. des 7—2m 
, Su 


ee 
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TWO HUNDRED OF BERANGER’S LYRICS. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 


Two editions of this work are published—one in octavo, illustrated by twenty engraving 
on Steel, executed by the most eminent artists of Paris, cloth, gilt, $4, or morocco, extra 
$7. The smaller edition is in duodecimo, without the Engravings, cloth, $1,25. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
* “ In point of fullness and faijh‘ulness the translations 
the has laboured re 


are. , discrimination, and 
eareful in execution, and in the main —_ successful... ... 

which embellish this volume, and the style in which it has been published, make 
the book one of the most attractive of the season.” —Literary World. 

« We have before spoken admiringly of the inestimable service to the English reader that 
ench @ living transiation of the greatest of French Song-writers is. To all who love the 
heart put into music, we can commend the new edition of Young’s Beranger.”—Home Journal. 

“To many it may be enough to say that this is the most complete col'ection of Beranger’s 
Songs in English ever published; but if we were to stop here, we should fail to do justice 
to the commendable en ‘hisiasm, taste, scholarship, and indus of the tianslator, through 
whom the genius of the firstof living lyrists is so auspiciously revealed to the English 
reader The Ulustrations of this beaatiful volume, some twenty in number, are in the 
highest style of modern art, as will be taken for granted when we add that they are the 

esigns for the last French editioa of Beranger’s poems. The publisher intends 
this work to tuke its place among the select annuals of the season, ar‘ for that pur, has 
spared no reasonable expense in vetting itup. We hope there is taste enough w the coun- 
try to do full justice to the poet, the translator, and the publisher.”—-N. Y. Evening Post. 

‘“* M. Young avec un talent, une patience, et une exactitude qu’ on ne saurait trop admirer 
a reussi dans une ceuvre que beancoup eussent jugee impossible—ja traduction en vers 
anglais des wuvres choisies de er. Nousavons iu avec un interet extreme les prin- 
cipales de ces traducti dont le nombre s’eleve a deux cents, et nous felicitons avec em- 
pressement M. Young de la maniere dont il a su vaincre ou tourner les difficultes. Nous 
avons retrouve dans son livre d’ etonnanies analogies d’ expression et de tournure avec I’ 
sriginal, $ le plus souvent des traductious litterales de la plus heureuse fidelite.””— Courrier 

nis. 





“ His version is marked by spirit, fidelity, and taste."—N. Y+ Courier & Enquirer. 

“ His work is evidently the fruit of a faithful study of the original, and showsa cordial 

appreciation of the cal merits of Beranger, with a rare fiderity to the rhythm, verbal 

, and g movement of the songs ted for translation.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“ It is amatter of congratulation that in an English dress should nt so faithful a 
sisailitade oftheir original form and comelinces™-N. Y Jourval uf Crmerce 

“The selections are judicious, and the translations are uniformly truthful, almost beyond 
¢omparison , in thought, in feeling, and in music.”—International Mucellany. 

“ We appreciate the extreme difficulty of translating Beranger—and we think that Mr. 
Yonng has mastered it. His versions are accurate and graceful.” —Republic ( Washington. ) 

“ The translations are very spirited and felicitous, and convey a faithful idea of the original 
songs. Beranger has good reason to be content with his Engiish interpreter. We shall 
recur to this volume again.” — m Transcript. 

“ The spirit ofthe author, too, is admirably prese Anoble portrait and nineteen 
illustrationsembellish the volume. These engravings fare by French artists, and are em- 
phatically gems.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


G, P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 








ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 

burn 8 and .0 hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A smal] lot just re- 
esived by DELLUC & CU., Pharmaceutical Chemists, 581 Broadway. 250 4th Avenue, 
cor. Mth eee York. Also, the Perfumed Ou. 
every of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oil in use, For sale by the 


FINE PERFUMERY. 
DELLUC & CO. have received from Paris and London, a select invoice of fine Per; 
pm ag Ly 5 tn the season, such as Pated’ Amandes au Miel, Farine de Nois, 
ettes, Pistache et Guimauve, Amandine Ye peremiatiene; ore alarge variet 
¢ Lubin’s Su; Soaps, comprising upwards of 30 different pe . Pomatums, Black 
and Savon Chinois, Musk Bags, aud 
, Low's and Ho: 


? 
On or 


a large assortment of Perfumed Powders 
' for Windsor ney Hair, Tooth, and Nail Brushes. Forsale at 
@] Broadway, 2 Park Row, and 250 4th Avenue, corner 20th street. dec 7 








FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES, 
INSURED BY 


BRYAN’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
NGLE DUSE of this extraordinary Remedy is a to give immediate reliet 
all ceaes of Coughs, Colds, Asthmas, Bronchitis, Irritation of the Uvulaand Tonsils, 
diseases of the , or the money will be returned. They are pleasant to the taste. 
in the effect, and have been fully tested by thousands, both in the United States ana 
Price % cents. Sold by Droggists generally. Wholesale Depot in New York, 


Hudson street. 
A, TURNBULL, Agent. 
A wholesale agent wanted in eaeh of the principal cities Sir the Union. Orders 
to the proprietor, J. Bryan, Rochester, N. Y. (post-paid) will meet with atten- 


nov im 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKINGGLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 

NO, 353 BROADWAY, NEW FORK. 

Messrs. Williams & Stevens have pl in ing th letion of 
in London oan ee or a complete assortment of requisite materials for the 4, the 
whet siroady m store and coming to hand b late arrivals, comprising a choidé fi 
pa = lepartment, selected in petegn specially, with The edie of the first 


the 

Artists in each of those cities and bought on the most favourable terms, is confidently recom- 

mended both in of and price. 

g, 

Burnet, Fielding, Cawse, Barret, 

rials a very superior article of 

Canvass, both English and French, 

Oil Colors, in tubes, 

Powder “ 

Conte Crayons—black, white, and coloured 
—warranted genuine, 

Coloured Pastel Crayons, with the paper 
and canvass, 

Wood and China Palettes, : 

Hog Hair, Fitch, Sable, Camels’ Hair, and 
other Brushes, 





‘ements 





Studies ne be chosen the latest and superior works of Calame 
ley, Bright, Ferogio, Coignet, Andrews, others 
Miller, and others of the Authors on Art. From their mate- 


Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 


es, 
Cake and Moist colours, 
“ o “ in boxes fitted for 
painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 


beg wa 

Moist Colours in tubes, 

Tracing Paper, 

Sketching Blocks and Books for Oil and 
Water Colours, 

Mathematical Instruments, 

Bronze Powders, 

Table and other Easels, 

Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Folios, and Easels 

Juvenile Colours and 


P is and Varnishes, 


Mi Tools, 
Turnbull’s & Reynolds’ London and Bristol 
Boards and Pape 
Whatman’s English 
ing Papers, 
Their present facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 
Art Manufactures, afforded by the European market. 
(# The usual consideration afforded 'Teachersand Institutions. oct 12—3m 


MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 


r, 
and fine French Draw- Colour Boxes. 











NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
a, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 

plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


Terms are $25 for an assi l¢ and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
which may be commuted for $75, thusfreudering the share free. 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


The 
of 86, 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


BSShEs BYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
The Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, the most eminent Physicians of Boston, 
show the estunation tn which it is held by the 3 ae are Bh 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 
Mr. Wm. Bogle, —Sir : The invented by you for the hair, has been extensi 
ased in my family, and they ed prefare aaee Seen rely 


ve it the decided mce over all other compositions of the 
It invigorates and beantifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 
any alienate Gebserious which are so frequently the result of 
patented compounds. * « « WINSLOW LEWIS. 
the hair in place and curl, and the 
For children, it lays the foundation 


aie porns AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
‘The tase of it is derived from the wince “sf Superior 
the natives of that count: ser ws and 


the Ladies, as it 
danaieift end cone? 


calculated either 


incomparab 
me. sale fastidious’,,the dressing case of the rough and 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESH\NG AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


suns of summer 
to be found at the 


and are warranted 
tle et but, if not found to prove s, on trial, the money, in all 


WILLIAM 
1’ BOGLE, Poarmate 
, of the Principal Druggiste in every Town throughout the United S 

march 2—ly 


io? 





LOOKING GLASS WARBROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET} 
& SMITH call attention to their and 
and would inten the cabteribere of the Ag yrumes 


reasonable terms, 


for this year in every variety of taste, a; |. 


LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YBAR. 
U , 
J Te, RECEIVED, cut lo cered by the Gubesriber in lets to cult perchasere, of the 
Raisins, fruit} 50 cents. 
fine, from 6s. to 8s, 


ee Roane saves, Bets Siw A 
Kegs Gzapos, ets. per poun: 

IS Bags of Eaghah W tats, 2 1 ‘cis. Per pound. 

50 Boxes Italian very handsome, 5 cts. 

14 Cases Pearl Sego.7 cls. 

2000 Half Boxes ‘ines (Camus brand] 30 cts. 

15@ Boxes Patent Candles, almost equal to Judd’s Sperm, 14 1-2 cts. pound. 

Also, a variety of old London Dock Wines and Brandies, Irish and Scotch 
Whiskey Hollands and London Gin. Porter and Ale, kc, ke. either in Bond or by the 
5-gallon Demijohn or Case, 

Cham pagnes, Pints and Quarts, of al] the celebrated brands. 

GEO. SCRIVEN, Breker and Dealer. 


nov 30—tf Agent for Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 





McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 

J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 


apl 6 





COAL—COAL—COAL. 


4 be SCHUYLKILL CANAL having been so much demaged by the late Freshet, as to 
be impossible to pring any more Coa] down this season, the wegornmnet has made ar- 
rangements, (per Reading Rai road, ) yy. means of which he will receive his Coal, and is now 
repared to supp , consumers each Orchard or White Ash, of sizes suited to the 


ge, Furnace @ rate, or Stove. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street, ) and 402 Washington Street, 
between Hubert and Laight. oct 5—2t 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
EW PAINTINGS rocoutly 8 arrived - Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
class. 


Koehler, a work of Art of 
on of paintings by artists of the obove school addi 


The exhibiti has received many tions, 
of Divine ea oy Broadway, 
M. Rg 


and open atthe two —- A, over the hall of the Church 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock A.M. tll 10 o’clock P 
25 cents; Geaote Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 121-2 cts. 





EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
EMBER of the Royal Coll of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
don, attends at his office ar and may be consulted in future during the following 
hours. MOTNing...cecreeseersecereres 9. oe} 


vening 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 

* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would callthe attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 

elegant collection he has for sale, com every variety in styleand finish. From 
in the fir lishments in 


hislong e: ‘st urope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the ualities in tone, touch, and t mec! together with such improve- 
porteners for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 
descri received per mail. repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the s ps. Orders for any piece cin 
be given and received. if not on hand. by the next arrival. June 16é—6m 





LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 
NEW YORE ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





soptld—t 


R LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC. 
Foz. c. Unico the Sieamahip will depart with the Mails for Exrope, poutively oa 
Saturday, 2ist of December, _M. street 

No berth secured until 4 for. tee ear aw 

All letters must pass through the Post Office. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 

Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
nov 14 


4 soe ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber. 
muda and St, Thomas on or about the 6th of January, 1851. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda..........+++ 
do St. THOMAS...oceccccsecscecccsecee 
There is a regular Mail communication between S:. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
~ paator will take freight. Apply to 
ec 








E, CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


TX aye Ase Lee y= ANEEpeas ROzAL wah SHIPS between 
ow Xo verpoo. rect; ween Boston vi ‘pool, calling Hali- 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. - a 

Captains, 


Captains. 
BtGRR.-corrveces seeceseees —"a Forsia.ss+ssseeeesserereeeereee: _—_ 
eoeccccececcoccece Deccccccces © O | ABB. ce ccessceeteeescecceeesO. BH. udkims 
Euro romcenhcdncccdbanceibcnc nae N “sat sammpepenbnpaces ba 
AMETICR....+-ccseevecereceeeeeeeN, SHANMOD | CANAAA.. 6+. 000.seeeeee00eeeee Wm. Harrison 


Shane vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 





From 


- New York,..... «++. Wednesday,.........Dec. 18th, 1850 
Roston... - Wednesda seve» Dee, ey 


Wednesday 
Boston......+++00.. Wednesday... 
oes Wednesday ...seeee 
Cc wecesereccersres eee BOStON...ee+ seoese Wednesdey..es..+e+-April 9th 
Africa... cee.ccecesscees coe» New York +e Wednesday.......+«-April 23d, 
AMETICA.ooe+eeeeeee +e eeeeeeBOStON..-+ceeeeeeee» WEANCSdBY...+e000+-April 90th, “ 
ASIA. 60s eercccccccscccccees NOW YOTK. cesses «. Wednesday...........May 7th, « 


Passage in hret cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.........-....$120 
do  inseco do do do 
Freigt ris ty yt - beyond for perso nees. 
2 ¢ je beyond an amount for nal expe: 
An experienced surgeon ~~ 
All Lettersand 's must pass threugh the Post Orrics. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CURARD, Jn. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in ¢ ith i 
8. rough bills of lading are oon in Havre to New fon ae Brian 


After the 1st of Apri) next, the rate of freight by the above steamers fro 
be materially redueed. - om by he above & ers from Liverpool wil | 


Europa. .ccccrcccsecscsecees 
A sree seee- Now York 


eee eresereeee 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H’s obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn fromaneminent 4d very distit 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following of ite 
merits: a single tria: will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TEsSTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of aooteay, &e. 

“ T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
| omeny whieh should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
ltzer 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. C cs are gene: obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

lose. To persons visi or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to genera! notice which ite intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
Rew = — Ist, 1248. 

'o Mr. James Tarrant’ 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. ¥. 

Also for sale at 110 1 pony 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, mavannah Sickles & 
Go—40. Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 


june $ 
UIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838, 
“A Savines BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OrPHaAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
’ UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 
| Fannin 








C. Tucker, 
cEvers, 
| Henry Ludium. 


John J. Palmer, 
James ——— 
arclay 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
William Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Robert J. Dillon, 

Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 

Samuel Hoffman, 

Henry Tiffany, 

Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 
BOSTON, 
George M. Thacher Benjamin Seaver, 
Ternel Whitney, Elijah D. Brighain, 
“ : William Elliott. aviv 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 
hlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
pe comnlanea, and nual Report of 1249, ke., can be had free of charge, on applicati ion at 
ents. 
"Patot the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should-any such arise} or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. . 
arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 
wear one-half the amount af camal premiumé paid by them, without note or deposit of 


edical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., ai 71 Wall and at the Offi 
of etext Local beards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to om 
J. LEANDER FEARS, Comer Agee . 





THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
° INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
1S COMPANY is prepared to t AssuRANCES ON Lives, whether single or joint. 
TS sell Annuities, bs cha Brvsrvions ,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
is concerned. 
ig been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tuinable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety admit of. i 
An exact statement of its : and neve is annually publiehed by the Company and 
rwar e interested. 
soasrested & Ose hesastaee © can it be said that it invests all its 


Ofno other Life A P in Canada, 
and that it does not co tly contribute to the immense sum of money which is year! 
sent out of the Province pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which [and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 

po may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such nts as they may have 6, and it further e to purchase 

licies for an le consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 

Three.fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 

A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
™ ; TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 

To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Profit® Without participation of Profits 


Hf. Yearly ; Quarter! Annual | Hf. Year! Quarter) 
Prenton’ ° Premium, Premium. freutam Premium, 


8. d. z& s dj 2 w& da 
1 ll 0 
10 
5 2 
8 ll 


09 9 6b 4) 07 

0ll 2 ae ®9 0 

7 6 

8 1 

Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 

Office and Agencies. 

THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secr 

apie 











Age. 


I 

1 7 
012 10 2 2 1 0 
ol4 9 2 4 1 | 0 12 








$8 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April 1250 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC.......ccccccccceece seeeeeeesse/ Capt, West, 
PACTFIC..ceseccsenecsssreecscerscecssveccecceeseessessOapt, Ny®, 
ARCTIC. cccccccccccccce coccccccces cceccccce eee. Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC.. ....00.+.00 tr eeeeeeereeeeerereseecesscesevessOapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC .....-ceccccccteecsesecsssseee eoeseccessees: Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in thelr construction, as-also in their Engines, to ensure si and speed, 
as yy  ecoemmaiens - poasen ne op saomet oo ele, or comfort. 

 Frice ‘om New fo verpool, . lusive use of extra size 
State Roome $335. From Liverpool to New York, £35. wey ~ 

An experienced rs will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for, 

From New York. 

Saturday......November.....16th, 4 | 





From Liverpool 
Saturday......December......14th, 1950 
Saturday...... December...... i 
| mel Sa ened eoeees Lith, 1851 
Saturday......January...... .25th, 1851 
Saturday...... February..... ..8th, 1851 
Saturday...,.. February ...... » 1851 
Saturday...+.. March,... ..+++.8th, 1851 
Saturday......March...oes ...-22d, 1854 


Saturday...... December......7th, 
Saturday...... December....28th, 1850 
Wednesday...January...... ..8th, 1851 
Wednesday. ..January .......22d, 1851 | 
Wednesday...February.......5th, 1851 
Wednesday...February......19th, 1351 
Wednesday...March.. ...... . 5th, 1851 
Wednesday...March.......-..19th, 1851 
assage ly to 
—? ‘ ope yD WARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & co. Liverpool. ne 
E: DRAPER, JR.,8 Pes ype ee tbo > 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. : 
After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially rec uced. ee oe oct 5 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
us Proprietors of the several Lines 0 Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. Bram New York, 
Constellation..........W. H. Allen,....July U...Nov. 11...Mar. 1] 
Fidelia.......... oo +e eel 








Frow Liverpool. 
Aug.26..Dec. 26 Apr. 21 
ay 6 

ll 

16 


vccece pesopeces -16.. 1 
5 ll 
«16. 


é yi}. 
16...... AS | ar ooo l6 + July 1 
Peres s crerers terrerrss. | 


ooee LG 

2G.cee 628.0000 D6 
Dec 1..Apr 11.. 
26}...-.11. coontpwed 1 


New York... ..esee++s 
Sheridan .......++++.. 26. 
Montezuma.........-.LOWber.....++0. Oct. 1. 
ps. Point........+++ F. P. Allen, .....-.....11 


Garrick. ......0-00000+ PIGrid ge, .. 600+ 00s 00-28 
Cambridge .......+.-. Peaboly.. coreee NO » esee 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of c and ex- 
perience. Their cabin mesgumnciations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kiad. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 
Price of passage to Live L.sevce-sescsreesesBl00 
« « to New York.se-.sccseceseees +25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
bridge, and New Yor! GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
aa ™ BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpook 
ts hips West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skidd 
2 eleree . ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. d 
; TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool, 
Agen Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
ay ee bis * S"SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKBSTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONT 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the iSth ind 28th, anc Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
ane — 3 as PR me | Pea’ 
a jept. an. une ic 1 
“ Prd BY o4? “" oaltuly 13, Nov.13, March 
June 8. * 2. & « 
“ 


Oct, 8, Feb. ’ 

“3 “ 9 Dec. 13, April 
“ 28, “ 
Jn. 1 May 








28 
13 
28 
18 

28 
13 
28 

13 


Devonshire,new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 


Victoria, Johnston, ° 
Hendrik Hudson, ry 
Marg. Evans, 

Ocean — new, 


’ Aug 13, 
July 8, Nov. 8, Marchs} ‘** 28, 
Pratt, it GR HR Sept. 13, 
Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April . 8, " 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “24, “ 24, “ 28Oct. > == June 
all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex need na’ ' 
PR ae bo pre A taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best . 
tion. 
bin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
. OWNelther the captains nor owners of! nee poe td be responatae ~ 
8 0! therefor. . 
pores sed packages, sent by them, unless i GRISWOLD, _ Pan *. 
Pi and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 


fuly 18 
J 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 
S lst of each month, as follows :— New York. 


ST. DENIS $e Mayecgccreacees 





aster. 1st May...e-cesoswsese 
omer ree Ist Saprenmber.cssnose 
ST. NICHOLAS, : } 16th July, 
16th November, 
ian Ate 
16th 


16thMay, 
1st August... 16th September, 
b oa ~~ F with all ole ericles for the 
w York built vessels, provi th a. quisite 
Bs. Aw yt — t er yt = —— ~d by men of experience 
assage is $100 without wines or ors. 
"Good ba} ds scribers willbe orwarded free from any charre, bet more ge 
incurred, BO Ra Wait au 


aug 24 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 


1st JUN .-.ceseceevons 
Ist October... .eeceeeee 
Ist March... .s.ccee-see 


Ist February ...+-se00+ 
Everieigh, master. 


BALTIMORE, 

Conn, master. 
WILLIAM TELL, new. 
Willard, master. 


Ist April 








